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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. SCOTTISH INSTITUTION Every Book an should have 
AMINATION for the DEGREE OF FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 
TE cin OF ARTS, for the present Year, is appointed 9, MORAY-PLACE, EDINBURGH. RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
ymmence OD ONDAY,t the 25th o' 0 1 8v¥o. ii ted q only ‘Three 

Wretifentes te sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- HE FOURTEENTH SESSION of the IN- pa Ke. 4 gan m ont pes a Rad cm. net od 

By order of the Senate, TITUTION, as advertised in this eal of Sth June last | on the 25th of every Le! gre containing a Register of all New Works 
vinsly R, W. ROTIIMAN, Registrar. COMMENCES on FRIDAY, October 1, S published i in England and on the Continent during each month, 
somerset House, Sept. 15, 1847. full i on, when quested, sent | with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c. 

free to any part of the Kingdom. 





Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
§ COLLEGE, LONDON. — EXPERI- 
gts and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY.—The |] "FYUITION IN MADEIRA—A | Graduate of St, | hand BOOKS, offered for Sale at the low prices ed te, each, 
LABORATO ORY CLASS, under the direction of Dr. Miller and John’s College, Cambri (B.A now residing in — Unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
yr Jno. E. Bowman, will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, October 4. | Madeira, wishes for ONE OR TWO PUPILS “amine eet he 
Hours from 10 till 4 daily. season, or fora longer period. Apply to G. F., at Mr. Bell’s, Uni- The above forwarded post-free, on day of publication, to all parts 
desirous of acquiring practical familiarity with the versity Bookseller, Fleet-street. of England and the Colonies, upon the annual pre-payment of 
Ft a plis tions of th to th wren to medi ne 7 y Willie Bo: kocller, Great} Piazza, Covent-garden, London 
tions of the science he a mi ici . eorge Willis, Bookseller, Great Piazza, Co en, London, 
a leant. cam enter te to this class for any period, from one {RENCH ond ITALIAN LANG UAG = 
t i e an F . " ane 
2 ane a larshtp. — Ti “tenable for two years, will be | 1 ANGUAGES, » English and Foreign Literature, Composition, &¢., ILLIS’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOG U E 
srarded next Easter to the author of the best series of researches wy a Lady, seven years resident in Paris, either at her own resi- will be ready on the Ist of October, containing some Karly 
iu the Laboratory during the preceding two years. dence, Regent's Park, or that of the pupil. References to several | and Rare Bibles, Manuscripts on Vellum and Paper, Old Puri- 
further particulars may be obtained "on ap) lication at the | of the most distinguished families in England and Paris.— Address | tanical pevtalte. Church History, &c. &c.,may be had free upon 
hereiary Office. JELF. b. D. Principal. A. B., Mr. Horneastle’s Foreign Library, 50, Burlington Arcade, | forwarding two a 
eptember 16, 1847. where also may be had cards of add reat Piazza, Covent-garden. 


OYAL __ NBT B. Theutmo cen whe ae ‘given for Old Books of every class. 
OY: — 
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COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, ERMAN and FRENCH ESTABLISHMENT — 
































































HANOVER-SQUARE, LONDC for youNs LADIES, desirably situate in the immediate s 
The PRACTICAL © OU aie of ~~ i FIC ‘Ys STRUCTION | vicinity of Russell-square. The namber of pupils is limited to six. JOSEPH LEONARD, Avctionker, Boston, U.S. 
in this INSTITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. Meste ters of eminence attend, and the Principals having resided tel Copeignment ot of iy old — for Auction Bales reqpect> 
oP ANN. pa oe ane, enables to, to ive their pois the advan ae fhe 4 ully solicited, and for which promp' — vito AnD. 
FIFTH SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the | continen ucation ere arc now 
price 6d, Sabador next, and end on the last day of February, 1848. FOR Lh g OUNG peer and a Sovernens Suet couse = sae ea aa x 
FOR: the FEE for Htadents entering for every day during the be received, for whom a situation would be provided on leaving the ——— —==3 
RD, Session, : 210 0 establishment.—For further particulars apply to Mrs. Dean, Red Sale op Suction. 
aes “four days in the ‘week 10 6 © | Lion-square. : 
‘ . ” three day o 60 Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, and Engravings, the 
Price 2d, - ” ” = ty woof ; “oe DUCATION IN GERMANY.—A German Property of a well-known Collector. 
. . Gentleman, who is a Professor of the College Gymnasium of | PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers 
The hours of attendance are fr m Nine to Fiv x . 
panes, Farther te boss may be obtained a application at the Office Sas tone call San bo tame early in October to his residence in | of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 


Ls, {tho College, Hanover-square. bed t duishing thas Etuestion in termany, “Bie Eee | Co day ais cee y, —_- 
: ‘ ve desirous of finishing their Education in Germany. His Esta- ay, at 1 o’clock most punctually, 
nee, peien ts, WM. JOMNSON, Secretary. | blishment is in ——— h with the above College. He is thoroughly wr 











r 7 ™ 
: acquainted with the English language, and in every respect quali- COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LET- 
Price 1s, Gr. B:  BARTHOLOM EW’S HOSPITAL and fet to assist J teilen oon omen f tended for professional or merenm- TERS, MSS.,and ENGRAVINGS ; comprising Autograph 
MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will | tile pursuits. Lon ~vesela call off Stade on their way to | Letters of every class from an early date to the present time— 
Price ls, (OMMENCE on FRIDAY, the Ist-of October, with an Introduce | H The 7 of the highest order. Prospectuses, | an extraordinary collection of Theatrical Autographs from the 
tury Address by Mr. Stanley, at 7 o'clock p.a, with full articnlars, may be had by application to Messrs. Wil- | time of Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich College, amongst which are 
pper, liams & —— 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden: and Mr. | some most interesting letters, the whole profusely illustrated with 
+ Price Cd, ‘ LECTURES. Cea 50, New Bond-street. eeraved pores, a eat’ ol original Lame yy a ne 
“ MEDICINE—Dr. rows, stchings by Rembrandt, and other scarce prints—also Miseella- 
eee MSC RIP TT vE Keer T MY — Mr. N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTES- Edwa d Ti. some Bnellsh C nea mit ay of bere Gi > 
BSCRIP ae ATO cdwar , relating to Westminster Abbey, the vies of Glas- 
IRMINGHAM PHYSIOLOGY and MORBID ANATOMY Mer. Panet YOUNG G LADIES, Vernon House, Brixton-hill, Sarves,cumtusted tonbury, Amesbury, and York, the town of Derby, the county of 


SPSRINTENDEN CE of DISSECTIONS—Mr. Holden and Mr. by Mrs. 70) PM AN there will! be found all the advantages of an Byplend oe .—Higden’s Polychronicon, a very early MS. upon 
. . enlarg mtinental combined with a superior is uca- * 

DEMON STR ATIONS of of MORBID ANATOMY—Dr. Ormerod. | tion. “The general course of instruction pursued in this Establish- May be viewed on Saturday and Monday before the sale. Cata- 

HEMISTRY—Mr. Griffiths, ment, and for which the rirst gy are men,  eneanetens logues will be sent on application, 


by J. Francis; 


















































ARDENS. MATERIA MEDICA—Dr. Houpel, the Anglo-Saxon, German, and French Languages, and Litera- | ———— — _ ———— 
RONICLE@ MPWIRERY, &c.— Dr. Rig ture—Ge aphy ’an History—Natural History con Physical 

ZETTE, porary BUMME R SESSION, 1848, commencing May 1. Beience Theo The of Muse and Elements of Com) ition—Binging NDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Lm FORENSIC M. EDICINI INE- aot aap pesbuneen. The — 7 of Pupils is iimited, and great care taken ro, INVALIDS, comeing sojourning during 

7 ! , &e.—I ; _ e coming winter in this mild and approved region, Accom- 
cles on WHPARATIVE ANATOMY Mr. M*Whinnte Buiztan Ti ts one of tie most healthy localities around London ; | modation 1s offered. by IAN. who RECEIVES INTO 
ves ae CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY— th pe domest tic i of Vernon House replete with comfort. | HIS FAMILY A Fk AW i MttE Nis of a select description, and 
how awards Mr. Term: and of the first respectability. superintends thar i A eh OO addressed (pre paid) 
at Holkbam Fg aed —The Hospital contains 530 beds, - — A. ya House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, will be promptly 
fr. G. La relief is afforded to 60,000 patients annually. The in-patients mo MEDICAL GENTLEMAN, residing within 

ert wma eA the Physicfans and Senge ond Cues oe a short distance of King’s College and of St. Bartholomew's TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

C. . < J 
the Medical Cases by Dr. Koupell and Dr. Burrows ; those on the | Hospital, who is connected with a medical school and ® public A. GODDARD, Foreign and GENERAL 
ure of by Mt Surgical Cases, by Mr, Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Lloyd. | Gucted awe) Sry AS AN er St PUPIL. Great advantages Old Jewry, respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Theout-patients are attended daily by the Assistant Physicians would be afforded in respect of professional education, and the Cletgs. and = Gentry, that he undertakes to receive and pass throw 
aityat yorat ms. 5 upil would be prepai pass his examinations at the Royal | the ouse, Works of Art, Wines, Baggage, &c.; and a 
p E ESTABLISHMENT. — Warden, Mr. Paget. Po lege of Surgeons and at the Bo Societ: thecaries at the expi- | to forward Teiteeta to all parts of the World.—All Commissions 
~ Re Sateats can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules | ration of his articles of apprentices “4 —_ 300 Guineas, | With which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with the 
af by Mr ag wt xn py — yee cet oe spits of we Address to A. B., care of Mr. Chadwick, 68, Chancery-lane. atmos steenson and a promptitude, 9 and on terms that will insure 
» Towers + Teasu! a Committee o overnors 0! the Hospi ome of im future favours.— . 8 Foreign © ices. 3, 
ible . pot ae ay Fogger fpotiomes d with the E Hospital also FA A M E I N. A UTH ORS HI P.—Confidential Gente and every information, may be obtained at his Offices, 36, 
t ents to reside with them. er ewry. 
SCHO > a and Classical Scholar, ae ? ‘ 
ake mA pe Ba ba At ine wh sf B. Rin whose acknowl at set productions in various departments of litera: Agent in Paris, Mr. H. Bexwrrt, 6, Rue de la Paix. 
of the value of 45, a year each, and tenable for three years. The | ture nave aes from The gered pi A a uarterlies, able AND-BOOKS AN D M APS FOR TR : 
examinations for thé Wix, Bentley, and Collegiate Prizes, and those | Other periodicals, testimonials, which will furnish incontestab) + ~4 H ‘ < 
ld Su of all Roclarnes for prizes and certificates of merit, will take place evidence of ne com tence, engages to ENHANCE the REPUTE VELLER 
; Mr. atthe same ti of diffident Lenpioa in any branch of the Belles Lettres.—Secrecy. Tllustrirtes R buch (III tt ted Hand-Book f 
c, and Mr, GJ Purther lr may be obtained from the Medical or Address by post, X. ¥. Z, Mr. Phelp, Bootmaker, 3, Haymarket, me... G poet Ein ls yom ‘h DEUTSC HL AND, 
Vi i c. . 4 
Manningies @ Suical Officers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical Museum or IOTOGRAPHIST Her M AJ JESTY q | die SCHWEIZ, TYROL, ITALIEN und nach PARIS, LON: 
wt i rt a ek oe ae &... DON, BRUSSEL, AMSTERDAM, KOPENMAGEN, STOCK- 
eee ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL and | Appointment Mr. RILUURNS PHOTOGRAPHIC MINTA- Hott cecmany ond a00 fi UL: XY Pp; #35, with @ 
SURGICAL SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will | TURES are taken at his ciEstablishment, 234, Regent-street, next 
by Mr. J. 8M COMMENCE on FRIDAY, October 1, 1847, at half-past 2 P.x. Soor to Messrs. + Pickens Suite & Boe, om immediately opposite to Diez-Karte von Deutschland w. d. angriinzenden 
ipstead BTR CINE- Dr. Little. eerey’s,_ Ides se =. Lindern. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, lus. 6d, 
Y—Mr. Luke and Mr. Curling. ry 
house DESCRI PrIVe san ROGAN Te A@OMY— Me Adame I HE pL BEIC: 4 A fee © ES Y= Hendschel-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutsch- 
Sparks - ind “ - - 

St MATERIA ATATONY ae OLOGY—Dr. Carpenter. UARTER nie ond the wens Number will appear September 30.— land u.d Beshhanstacten. 4 sheets, folio, mounted in case, 12s. 
pet pares CHEMISTRY Dr. letheby. ADVERTISE NENTS. and BILLS are requested to be sent to) Hanser-Post u. Eisenbahnkarte von Deutschland. 
ge (wih PR CTICAL ANATOMY London : Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard PS et aS. 

AT am Sg nM Gritchett and Mr, Ward. ~ — e collection ‘of Pocket Dictionaries in the German, 
DENTAL § SURGERY— pads o realfen” : 





Cra 
CHEMICAL LECTURES By the Physicians and Surgeons. WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN a, ar gery repo  ea 
General Fee to the Lectures, 502; to the Hospital Practice and QUARTERLY REVIEW.—BILLS and ADVERTISE- et ee sellers, 37, Soho-square. 





















, 84 guineas, payable in two instalments of 42 guineas | MENTS intended for No. 94 and No. 79, should be sent on or 

each, at th i before Monday, the 28th instant, the latest da: MISS ISELIN’S POEMS. 

_— the commencement of the two first Winter Seasons, de rece! con — aad yawns Gyon This day, price 3%, 6d. in cloth; or 5s. in silk, with ff edges, 
[XcorPoRaTED SOcI IETY of BRITISH Geo. Luxford, Publisher, 1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-strect. M Y DREAM-BOO K, OEMS, 

Conduit-street, tPA TTON oy y SOPHIA ISELIE. 
a antes S000. my —— T# E TERMS AND REG U LATIONS Effingham Wilson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange, 

rtists a Mmateurs are fully informed that the arran J 
ae tor the School are rt ay that the sane willbe OPENE ou coRDUIPSTRLET, . {SSAYS on BIBLICAL SUBJE CTS ; namely, 
of ALLERY, in Surro.k Street, Patt MALL East, on ath Having been revised and adapted to the increased railroad facili- 4 Bible; Books; Canon; Pentate mach ; Origin of W riting ; 
made Geir, 4 a | applications for information and admission to be | ties for the supply of Books t throughout the Country, Families, at | © cyptian Antiquities 5 ;, Strauss’s * Leben Jesu’; Gospels; Anti- 


Crass Inspiration ; Calvary; Palestine, &c., in ‘THE 
oe ierptions an and donations to the School Fund are received by | tha New Works for ye rus as they sue from t be farnished with all | PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE? pp. 640, with 
fesus by ting Bankers, m & Co. Pall Mall East ; an Pa erms (gratis and post Ay ety ap "application to Maps and Engravings, 108. 6d. 
Mea ao Treagurer, Mr + 4 78, Arlington-street, Camden-town. Meus = & Oey, Publishers, Con: duit Hanover-| “A rich store of Biblical knowledge.”—British Quarterly Review, 
1847. 


& CLINT, Secretary. | square. London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
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IPHE EDUCATIONAL TIMES, a Monthly | 


stamped Journal of Education, Science, and Literature, 
under the patronage of the College of Preceptors, price 6d., will 
appear on the first Saturday in October. All Advertisements and 
Communications for the Editor must be sent to the office of the 
Publisher, Thomas Taylor, 31, Nicholas-lane, on or before the 25th 
instant. 





[HE COLONIAL INTELLIGENCER; 
Or, ABORIGINES’ FRIEND. 
Parts L. to VIL. now ready, price 2d. each. 
Contents of Part VII. :—Important ‘Article on New Zealand— 
Education there—Latest News from the Cape—The Kaffir War. 
‘or the Aborigines’ Protection Society. “ 
J. Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall; C. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


M. LE PAGE'S FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. 

Designed to supersede the necessity of visiting France, to acquire 
the Parisian accent. 

New and Improved Edition, in 1 vol. price reduced to 9s. bound, 


T HE FRENCH SCHOOL; comprising the 

* RCHO DE PARIS,’ ‘GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH 
CONVERSATION,’ and the* LAST STEP TO FRENCH. 

Each of which may be had separately as the pupil progresses, 

“ The first of the works comprised in this collection is so well 
known to the public, and has met with so large a sale, that we need 
not further notice it. To the utility of the two latter works we 
beg to offer our unqualified testimony of praise. In the * Last 
Step to French’ we have a grammar of the language, superior in 
our opinion to any that has preceded it both in sound etymological 
research and in the simplicity of its arrangement ; whilst the col- 
lection of M. Le Page's three works into a single volume furnishes 
a complete library for the student in French, and at the same 
time a manual of conversation, enabling him at once both to learn 
and to speak the language.”—Parthenon, ; : 

*M. Lepace’s Frenca Scnoot Booxs.—In calling the attention 
of heads of schools and families to these very superior little books, 
we beg to point out the peculiar principle adopted by M. Lepage, 
which is admirably adapted to facilitate the study of the French 
Janguage. * Grammar,’ says Mons. Lepage,’ is not to enable us to 
speak, but to assis¢ us in sreaking well ;’ pursuing this view, he has 
at the commencement the principal words in common use, easy 
sentences, short dialogues, &c., and not until the young beginner 
has mastered these rudiments, and become interested in his future 
progress, is he introduced to the grammar, which, agroy | form- 
ing the beginning of his labours, causes, no less from its dryness 
than its complexity, a not unnatural distaste for prosecuting the 
study to completion.”— Globe. ‘ ‘ 

“The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal adoption 
of these clever little books, by Mons. Le Page, sufficiently prove 
the public approbation of his plan of teaching French, which is in 
necordance with the natural operation of a child learning its native 
Janguage.” 

London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange ; Messrs. Long- 
man & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


BRIDE'S INKSTAND, price 22. 2s., with 
LETTER-WEIGHT (Kissing Children) 9s., and SEAL- 
HANDLE 7s. 6d., to match, designed by Joun Bett, Sculptor, for 
FELIX SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES, may now be 


had through all Fancy Stationers, 

A BEER JUG, with Bas-reliefs representing 

the Story of Hop Picking, from designs by H. J. Townsenp, 

Esq., price 18s., and 363. with additional figures. This Jug obtained 
the Large Gold Medal from the Society of Arts in 1847. It is 
made in a new and beautiful material called Parian, and is one 
of FELIX SUMMERLY’S ART-MANUFACTURES. It ma 
be had of Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street; Messrs. Barry 
Son, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, 
Pall Mall East; Mr. G, Bell, 186, Fleet-street; Mr. J. Mortlock, 
950, Oxford-street; Mr. J. Phillips, Oxford-street, next to the Pan- 
theon ; Mr. J. Tennant, 149, Strand ; Mr. J. Green (late Brumby’s), 
19, St. James’s-street ; and all respectable dealers. 











FRANCESCO FRANCIA wasa Goldsmith as well as a Painter. 
Designs for crockery are attributed to Kaffaelle. Leonardo da 
Vineiinvented necklaces. In the Gallery of Buckingham Palace 
is a Painting by Teniers to ornament a harpsicord ; and in the 
National Gallery there is one by Nicolo Poussin for a similar pur- 

ose. Holbein designed brooches and saltcellars. Albert Durer 

imself sculptured ornaments of all kinds. At Windsor is iron- 
work by Quintin Matsys. Beato Angelico, anda host of great 
Artists, decorated books; and, in fact, there was scarcely a 
great medieval Artist, when Art was really Catholic, who did 
not essay to decorate the objects of everyday life. Beauty of 
form and colour and —— invention were associated with every 
thing. So it ought still to be, and we will say, shall be again. 

Henuinetaring skill is pr inent and ab ds; but artistic 
skill has still to be wedded with it. An attempt will now be made 
to revive the good old practice of connecting the best Art with 
familiar objects in daily use; and this intention will be made 
manifest by theaid of our best Artists,several of whom havealready 
expressed their willingness to assist in this object, among them 
may be named— 


John Bell, Sculptor. 
C. W. Cope, A. R.A. 





8. Joseph, Sculptor, 
aclise, R.A. 
T. Creswick, A.R.A. 
J. R. Herbert, R.A. . Redgrave, A.R.A, 
J.C. Horsley. i. J. Townsend. 
The ART-MANUFACTURES will be of all kinds, and exe- 
cuted in pottery, wood, glass and other materials. 


ee ALSO NOW READY. 

1, The Infant Neptune: an ornament; i 

by 3 Weird send. earned none 
Oaihe Bison Fotguct A Westerl set ic pecselain; modelled 
by John Bell, price 98. 7 


aii . IN PREPARATION. 
4, A Dish for the Drawing-room, to recei isiti : de- 
signed in colours by = Maclise, RA. enema eanaines 

5. A series of Decanter Stoppers, designed by J. C, 

6. The Apostle Saltcellar, yh Redraw, x Ka ae. 
ont ez," papier miché, designed and ornamented by R. Red- 

ve, A.R.A. 

8. A Clock-case ; designed and modelled by John Bell. 

9. *'The Hayfield” engraved after the Picture by W. Mulready. 
R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy, and painted on porcelain.’ 
ak rs we Se 7 a Riis. engraving of a guardian 

ngel. e shall defen ee under his wings, and th 
safe.” By R. Redgrave, A.R.A. Nearly ready “4 eanmmeed 

11. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Nearly ready. 

12. Una and the Lion, a Statuette, a companion to Dannecker's 
Ariadne; designed and modelled by John Bell. Near! ready. 

13. An Inkstand, carved in wood; designed by R. Ridereve, 


~RA, 
14 A Bust of the Duke of Welli 5 
nearly ready. of Wellington, modelled by 8. Joseph. 
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PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ayn WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College. 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 





DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work t6 furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. Yo youth of cither sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief forthe memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 
Firta Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 


By Grorcr Dar.ey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
New Epition, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts, 

By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Ill. 
Tarp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 

Price 4s. 6d. 

Iv. 

Ssconp Eprtion, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical 3 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOG ARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorct Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


‘*For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
yo, erties of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Grorgs Dantey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


“There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent ofits intelligence, reflects intinite 





Catalogues sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 
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credit on the taste and talents of its projector and 
Mr. Datley."—Sun, April 5, 1830 omen, 


1. 


8, New BURLINGTON-sTREET, Sept. 18, 1947 
18, 1847 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH THE FoLLowng 
NEW WORKS, 


—_—_——. 


MARK’S REEF; or, the CRATER. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER. 3 vols. (On the 954, 


SECOND EDITION of PRESCOTTs 


CONQUEST of PERU. (On the 27th.) 


SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
and GOVERNMENT of RUSSIA, under the Empe- 
rors Alexander and Nichoias. By J. H. SCHNITz. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1847. 
LETC 


REVIEWS 


fhe Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Thomas 
Medwin. 2 vols, Newby. 
Wz are not in any way satisfied with this book. 
jt is neither carefully written nor carefully 
sted. It abounds in mistakes of all kinds— 
ising not from incapacity or ignorance, but 
from inadvertence and haste. Capt. Medwin 
hadherea great argument—and he has treated it 
inthe style trivial. With means such as he pos- 
essed, he should have done justice to himself 
md to his subject. Of a poet like Shelley the 
ublic is entitled to something better than a 
sketchy outline. Thought and industry should 
have been bestowed on his life and profound 
giticism on his writings. Capt. Medwin 
sivesneither ; but merely such odd ends of me- 
mores and reflections as may rise to the sur- 
fice of his mind during the act of composition. 

Capt. Medwin was a distant relation of Shel- 
y's family, — and his schoolfellow at Sion 
House. To this place Sir Timothy Shelley sent 
the future poet when ten years of age; and 
here he first had the experience of suffering and 
yrong Which early induced him to take those ne- 
ative views of society and established opinions 
that afterwards brought him into disrepute. All 
the boys at this academy were the victims of a 
niggard economy—and Shelley, from his pecu- 
jiarities and shyness, was, in addition, the 
gecial martyr of the young tyrants themselves. 
His Latin instructor treated him ill; and the 
vhole place was out of harmony with the lad’s 
previous feelings.— 

“Exchanging for the caresses of his sisters an as- 
weiation with boys, mostly'the sons of London shop- 
keepers, of rude habits and coarse manners, who 
made game of his girlishness, and despised him be- 
cause he was not ‘one of them;’ not disposed to 
enter into their sports, to wrangle, or fight ; confined 
between four stone walls, in a playground of very 
limited dimensions—a few hundred yards—(with a 
single tree in it, and that the Bell tree, so called from 
its having suspended in its branches the odious bell 
whose din, when I think of it, yet jars my ears,) in- 
stead of breathing the pure air of his native fields, 
and rambling about the plantations and flower gardens 
of his father’s country seat—the sufferings he under- 
went at his first outset in this little world were most 
acute,” 

Shelley thought of his mother and his sisters 
more than of his books, and indulged in reve- 
ries which marked him for a solitaire. But, 
under this self-discipline, mind and intelligence 
were receiving gradual developement.— 

“Half-year after half-year passed away, and in 
spite of his seeming neglect of his tasks, he soon sur- 
passed all his competitors, for his memory was so 
tenacious that he never forgot a word once turned up 
in his dictionary. He was very fond of reading, and 
greedily devoured all the books which were brought 
to school after the holidays; these were mostly blue 
books. Who does not know what blue books mean? 
but if there should be any one ignorant enough not 
to know what these dear darling volumes, so desig- 
nated from their covers, contain, be it known, that 
they are or were to be bought for sixpence, and em- 
bodied stories of haunted castles, bandits, murderers, 
and other grim personages—a most exciting and in- 
teresting sort of food for boys’ minds; among those of 
a larger calibre was one which I have never seen 
since, but which I still remember with a recouché de- 
light. It was ‘ Peter Wilkins.’ How much Shelley 
wished for a winged wife and little winged cherubs of 
children! But this stock was very soon exhausted. 

As there was no school library, we soon resorted, 
under the rose,’ to a low circulating one in the town 
(Brentford), and here the treasures at first seemed 
inexhaustible. Novels at this time, (I speak of 1803) 
In three goodly volumes, such as we owe to the great 
Wizard of the N orth, were-unknown, Richardson, 


Fielding, and Smollett, formed the staple of the col- 
lection. But these authors were little to Shelley’s 
taste. Anne Ratcliffe’s works pleased him most, 
particularly the Italian, but the Rosa-Matilda school, 
especially a strange, wild romance, entitled ‘ Zofloya, 
or the Moor,’ a Monk- Lewisy production, where his 
Satanic Majesty, as in Faust, plays the chief part, 
enraptured him.’’ 

Such reading produced its fruits. Shelley be- 
came a somnambulist and an author. He wrote 
two novels—‘ Zastrozzi;’ and ‘St. Irvyne, or, 
the Rosicrucian.’ Ere long, his mind owned 
a new influence. Walker’s Orrery, exhibited 
to the school, suggested to him a world of spe- 
culations. With the solar microscope, which 
formed part of the exhibition, he became en- 
chanted—and made it ever after his constant 
companion. 

On exchanging Sion House for Eton, Shelley 
was a sufferer from the system of fagging. 
This deplorable tale has been told by both Mrs. 
Shelley and Mr. Hogg, the poet’s fellow col- 
legian—but Capt. Medwin contradicts the re- 
port that Shelley headed a conspiracy against 
the custom. Here his desire to pursue some 
chemical studies was thwarted.— 

“ Shelley,” says his biographer, “ had sent for some 
book on chemistry, which happened to be in my 
father’s library, but which fell into the hands of his 
tutor and was sent back. Sir Timothy Shelley says 
— I have returned the book on chemistry, as it is a 
forbidden thing at Eton!” Might not this extraordi- 
nary prohibition have the more stimulated Shelley 
to engage in the pursuit ?” 

From Eton, Shelley returned to the paternal 
estate, Field Place, in Sussex,—which was the 
place of his birth on the 4th of August, 1792. 
Here he and his biographer became again asso- 
ciated; and wrote in conjunction the poem of 
‘ The Wandering Jew,’—a part of which was pub- 
lished in Fraser’s Magazine, in 1831. Capt. 
Medwin writes of that poem, on this and on a 
former occasion, as if it had been inserted in 
that periodical in the state in which it was left 
by its authors. It is to be presumed that he 
can never have compared the printed verses 
with the MS. copy. If ever he should do so, he 
will discover that the poem is printed in an 


being omitted and the connexions supplied by 
another hand. We mention this in order that 
should it ever be thought desirable to include 
this poem among Shelley’s works, it may be 
reprinted from the original MS. and not from 
the published specimen. To this subject Shelley 
had been excited by Schubart’s celebrated poem 
on Ahasuerus; and his mind had been further 
directed towards “ the wild and wonderous’’ by 
the perusal of Southey’s ‘Thalaba’—in which 
he took so much delight as almost to know it by 
rote—and of Biirger’s ‘Leonora.’ Love, too, 
assisted in the poet’s developement. In 1809, 
he became acquainted'with Harriet Grove, his 
cousin.— 


first time, since they had been children, at Field-place, 
where she was on a visit. She was born, I think, in 
the same year with himself. 

She was like him in lineaments—her eyes, 

Her hair, her features, they said were like te his, 

But softened all and tempered into beauty. 
After so long an interval, I still remember Miss 
Grove, and when I call to mind all the women I have 
ever seen, I know of none that surpassed, or that 
could compete with her. She was like one of Shak- 
speare’s women—like some Madonna of Raphael. 
Shelley, in a fragment written many years after, seems 
to have had her in his mind's eye, when he writes; 

They were two cousins, almost like to twins, 

Except that from the catalogue of sins 

Nature had razed their love, which could not be, 

But in dissevering their nativity ; 

And so they grew together like two flowers 

Upon one stem, which the same beams and showers 

Lull or awaken in the purple prime, 





Young as they were, it is not likely that they had 
entered into a formal engagement with each other, or 
that their parents looked upon their attachment, if it 
were mentioned, as any other than an intimacy na- 
tural to such near relations, or the mere fancy of a 
moment; and after they parted, though they corre- 
sponded regularly, there was nothing in the circum- 
stance that called for observation. Shelley’s love, 
however, had taken deep root, as proved by the dedi- 
cation to Queen Mab, written in the following year.” 

Some of the chapters in ‘ Zastrozzi’ were 
written by this lady :—which novel, as also the 
‘St. Irvyne,’ shows that Shelley’s mind at this 
period was in bondage to the Terrific in art. 
About the same time our poet corresponded 
with Mrs. Hemans, then Felicia Browne. 

On Shelley’s life at Oxford and his share in 
the production of the ‘Posthumous Works of 
Peg Nicholson’ we need not speak—his fellow 
collegian, Mr. Hogg, having already made the 
public acquainted with the facts. Capt. Medwin 
reprints that gentleman’s account verbatim. We 
are here told again of Shelley’s chemical studies : 
to which were soon added his metaphysical 
meditations.—Locke, Hume, and some French 
authors being his guides, and afterwards Plato. 
He began to think—and, therefore, like 
Descartes, to doubt. Scientific scepticism is at 
the threshold of philosophic knowledge. From 
Plato he learned finally to believe; and the 
first article of his creed was the doctrine of pre- 
existence. Of its truth he deemed that he had 





abridged form,—certain superfluous stanzas | 


“ Living in distant counties, they then met for the 


personal experience— which he has thus re- 
corded :— 

“*T have beheld scenes, with the intimate and 
unaccountable connection of which with the obscure 
| parts of my own nature, I have been irresistibly im- 
| pressed. I have beheld a scene that has produced 
| no unusual effect on my thoughts. After a lapse of 
| many years I have dreamed of this scene. It has 
| hung on my memory, it has haunted my thoughts at 

intervals with the pertinacity of an object connected 
| with human affections. I have visited this scene again, 
Neither the dream could be dissociated from the 
landscape, nor the landscape from the dream, nor feel- 
| ings such as neither singly could have awakened from 
| both. But the most remarkable event of this nature 
which ever occurred to me, happened at Oxford. I 
was walking with a friend in the neighbourhood of 
that city, engaged in earnest and interesting conver- 
sation; we suddenly turned a corner of a lane, and 
the view, which its high banks and hedges had con- 
cealed, presented itself. The view consisted of a 
| windmill, standing in one among many pleasing 
| meadows, inclosed with stone walls. The irregular 
and broken ground between the wall and the road in 
| which we stood, a long low hill behind the windmill, 
and a grey covering of uniform cloud spread over the 
evening sky. It was that season when the last leaf 
had just fallen from the scant and stunted ash. The 
scene surely was a common one, the season and the 
hour little calculated to kindle lawless thought. It 
was a tame and uninteresting assemblage of objects, 
such as would drive the imagination for refuge in 
| Serious and sober talk to the evening fireside and the 
dessert of winter fruits and wine. The effect which 
| it produced on me was not such as could be expected. 
I suddenly remembered to have seen the exact scene 
| insome dream of long.—Here I was obliged to leave 
| off, overcome with thrilling horror.’ Mrs. Shelley 
appends to this passage the following remark ; ‘ This 
fragment was written in 1815, I remember well his 
coming to me from writing it, pale and agitated, to 
seek refuge in conversation from the fearful emotions 
| it excited.” ‘No man,’ she adds, ‘had such keen 
sensations as Shelley. His nervous temperament 
was wound up by the delicacy of his health to an in- 
tense degree of sensibility; and while his active mind 
| pondered for ever upon, and drew conclusions from 
| his sensations, his reveries increased their vivacity, till 
| they mingled with and were one with thought, and 
both became absorbing and tumultuous, even to phy- 
sical pain.’ ” 
To the above account, Capt. Medwin adds 
the following speculation of his own :— 
“ Balzac relates of Louis Lambert a similar phe- 
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nomenon to the above :—* Whilst at school at Blois, 
during a holiday, we were allowed to go to the chateau 
of Rochambeau. As soon as we reached the hill, 
whence we could behold the chateau, and the tor- 
tuous valley where the river wound through meadows 
of graceful slope,—one of those admirable landscapes 
on which the lively sensations of boyhood or those of 
love have impressed such a charm that we can never 
venture to look on them a second time,—Louis Lam- 
bert said to me,—‘ I have seen all this last night in a 
dream.’ He recognized the grove of trees under 
which we were, and the disposition of the foliage, the 
colour of the water, the turrets of the chateau, the 
lights and shades, the distances, in fine all the details 
ot the spot which we had then perceived for the first 
time.’ After some interesting conversation, which 
would occupy too much space here, Balzac makes 
Louis Lambert say,—‘ If the landscape did not come 
to me, which it is absurd to think, then must I have 
come to it. If I were here whilst I slept, does not 
this fact constitute a complete separation between my 
body and inward being? Doesit not form a locomo- 
tive faculty in the soul, or effects that are equivalent 
to locomotive? Thus, if the disunion of our two 
natures could take place during sleep, why could they 
not equally discover themselves when awake?’ ‘Is 
there not an entire science in this phenomenon 2?” 
added he, striking his forehead. ‘If it be not the 
principle of a science, it certainly betrays a singular 
faculty in man,’” 

It was in conjunction with Mr. Hogg that 
Shelley committed the indiscretion of composing 
his little book entitled ‘The Necessity of 
Atheism,’—which occasioned the expulsion of 
both from the University. Subsequently, we 
find him at London in the Temple Chambers 
with Capt. Medwin—indulging in a dreamy 
mood and systematizing his dreams; indeed, 
encouraging the habit by keeping a journal of 
them, and thus bringing back his former state 
of somnambulism.— 

“As an instance of this” [says Capt. Medwin] 
“being in Leicester Square one morning at five 
o'clock, I was attracted by a group of boys col- 
lected round a well-dressed person lying near the 
rails. On coming up to them, my curiosity being 
excited, I descried Shelley, who had unconsciously 
spent a part of the night sub dio. He could give 
me no account how he got there. * * Rankling 
with the sense of wrong, and hardened by perse- 
cution, and the belief that the logic of his Syl- 
labus had been unrespected because it could not be 
shaken, he applied himself more closely than ever 
to that Sceptical philosophy, which he had begun to 
discard for Plato, and would, but for his expulsion, 
have soon entirely abandoned. He reverted to his 
*Queen Mab,’ commenced a year and half before, 
and converted what was a mere imaginative poem 
into a systematic attack on the institutions of society. 
He not only corrected the versification with great 
care, but more than doubled its length, and appended 
to the text the Notes, which were at that time 
scarcely, if at all, begun. The intolerance of the 
members of a religion, which should be that of love 
and charity and long-suffering, in his own case, made 
him throw the odium on the creed itself; and he 
argues that it is ever a proof that the falsehood of a 
proposition is felt by those who use coercion, not 
reasoning, to produce its admission, and adds, that a 
dispassionate observer would feel himself more power- 
fully interested in favour of a man, who depending 
on the truth of his opinions, simply stated his reasons 
for entertaining them, than that of his aggressor, who, 
daringly avowing his unwillingness or incapacity to 
answer them by argument, proceeded to repress the 
energies and break the spirit of their promulgator.” 

We pass by here, and elsewhere, Captain 
Medwin’s own reflections on scepticism and 
belief—on Voltaire, Spinoza, Volney, Godwin, 
and the French encyclopzdists—and should 
have done so had they been as profound as 
they are shallow. Shelley’s expulsion from 
college had rudely severed all domestic ties;— 
his father cast him on the world.— 

“Further communication with Miss Grove was 
prohibited; and he had the heartrending agony of 
soon knowing that she was lost to him for ever. 





Byron’s whole life is said to have received its bias from 
love—from his blighted affection for Miss Chaworth. 
There was a similarity in the fates of the two poets, 
but the effects were different: Byron sought for 
refuge in dissipation, and gave vent to his feelings in 
satire. He looked upon the world as his enemy, and 
visited what he deemed the wrong of one on his 
species at large. Shelley, on the contrary, with the 
goodness of a noble mind, sought by a more en- 
larged philosophy to dull the edge of his own mise- 
ries, and in the sympathy of a generousand amiable 


nature for the sufferings of his kind, to find relief 


and solace for a disappointment which in Byron had 
only led to wilful exaggeration of its own despair. 
Shelley, on this trying occasion, had the courage to 
live, in order that he might labour for one great ob- 
ject, the advancement of the human race and the 
amelioration of society, and strengthened himself in 
a resolution to devote his energies to this ultimate 
end, being prepared to endure every obloquy, to 
make any sacrifice for its accomplishment ; and would, 
if necessary, have died for the cause. He had the am- 
bition, thus early manifested, of becoming a reformer; 
for one Sunday, after we had been to Rowland Hill's 
Chapel, and were dining together in the city, he wrote 
to him under an assumed name, proposing to preach 
to his congregation. Of course he received no an- 
swer. Had he applied to Carlisle or Owen, perhaps 
the reply would have been affirmative. But he had 
perhaps scarcely heard of their names or doctrines, 
even if they had commenced their career. It is pos- 
sible that Shelley wrongly classified that excellent and 
worthy man, Rowland Hill, who had renounced the 
advantages of hirth and position for the good of his 
species, with the ranting Methodists or violent dema- 
gogues of the time; in all probability he had never 
even heard of him before that day, when he stood 
amid the crowd that overflowed the chapel through 
the open door. It was at best a foolish and incon- 
siderate act—and can only be excused from his total 
ignorance of the character of Rowland Hill, and the 
nature of his preaching. That Shelley's disappoint- 
ment in love affected him acutely may be seen by 
some lines inscribed erroneously ‘On F. G.’ instead 
of ‘H. G.,’ and doubtless of a much earlier date 
than assigned by Mrs. Shelley to the fragment.— 
Her voice did quiver as we parted, 
Yet knew I not that heart was broken 
From which it came,—and I departed, 
Heeding not the words then spoken— 
Misery ! O misery! 
This world is all too wide for thee!” 
Shelley’s next step was to make misery for 
himself in an ill-assorted marriage :— 
“Shelley’s residence with his family was become, 
for the reasons I have stated, so irksome to him, that 
he soon took refuge in London, from 
His cold fireside and alienated home. 
I have found a clue to develope the mystery of how 
he became acquainted with Miss Westbrook. The 
father, who was in easy circumstances, kept an 
hotelin London, and sent his daughter to a school at 
Balham Hill, where Shelley’s second sister made one 
of the boarders. It so happened, that as Shelley was 
walking in the garden of this seminary, Miss West- 
brook passed them. She wasa handsome blonde, not 
then sixteen. Shelley was so struck with her beauty, 
that after his habit of writing, as in the case of 
Felicia Browne and others, to ladies who interested 
him, he contrived, through the intermediation of his 
sister, to carry on a correspondence with her. The 
intimacy was not long in ripening. The young lady 
was nothing loth to be wooed, and after a period of 
only a few weeks, it was by a sort of knight-errantry 
that Shelley carried her off from Chapel-street, Gros- 
venor-square, where she sorely complained of being 
subject to great oppression from her sister and father. 
Whether this was well or ill-founded, is little to the 
purpose to inquire. Probably Shelley and Miss Har- 
riett Westbrook—there might have been some magic 
in the name of Harriett—had not met half a dozen 
times at all before the elopement; they were totally 
unacquainted with each other's dispositions, habits, 
or pursuits; and took a rash step, that none but a 
mere boy and girl would have taken. Well might it 
be termed an ill-judged and ill-assorted union,—bitter 
were destined to be its fruits, All the circumstances 
relative to the progress of this affair, he kept a pro- 
found secret, nor in any way alluded to it in any 
correspondence, nor was it even guessed at by Dr, 





[Sepr, 
Grove, in whose house he was lodging; nor on ae 
ing with Shelley at Horsham, the day before hin 
parture, when he borrowed some money of my fa os 
did he throw out a hint on the subject, hee 
make the strangest matches. It was at the oka 
August, 1811, that the youthful pair set out to Qn 
Green, where they were united after the tuna! 
which, as we have lately had so circumstantial 
account of the ceremony, I shall not repeat, tho ~ 
he many years after detailed it to me, with oth 
particulars not therein included. From thence the 
‘new-married couple’ betook themselves to Edin. 
burgh, Their stay in that city was short; for by 
a letter dated Cuckfield, the residence of ar : 
of the 21st Oct. 1811, he says:—‘ In the course of 
three weeks or a month, I shall take the precaution 
of being re-married.’ In fact, he did execute that inten. 
tion. This uncle, the gallant Captain Pilford whose 
name is well known in his country’s naval annals (for 
he was in the battle of the Nile, and he commanded 


an uncle, 


a frigate at that of Trafalgar, and was the friend of 
Nelson) supplied the place of a father to Shelley 
receiving him at his house when abandoned and cut 
off by Sir Timothy, who, if irritated at Shelley's ex. 
pulsion from Oxford, was rendered furious by the 
mésalliance, and cut off his allowance altogether.” 


We are indebted to Captain Medwin for 
putting at length this affair of Shelley's first 
marriage in its true light. We content ourselves 
with briefly stating the facts—which, though 
fateful, are few. Supplied with money and 
advice by Captain Pilfold, Shelley retired to 
Cumberland, and rented a cottage at thirty shil- 
lings a-week. Here, however, soon finding him- 
self without means, he consented to borrow of 
his wife’s father a small sum, and sought to 
raise money at seven per cent. on his own ex- 
pectancies. He stood, indeed, in daily danger 
of wanting the necessaries of subsistence. At 
this place, he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Southey; from whom he obtained a copy of 
‘Berkley’ in which were some pencil notes by 
Charles Lloyd. One of these notes particularly 
struck the seething mind of the young poet. It 
was this: “Mind cannot create—it can only 
perceive.” Here, too, Shelley might have 
made the acquaintance of De Quincey, Words- 
worth, Elleray and Professor Wilson—but for 
his sudden departure for Ireland. In Dublin 
he seems to have engaged in the social troubles 
of the time and place,—besides projecting some 
literary tasks which were never fulfilled. He 
was compelled next to take refuge in the Isle of 
Man; whence, after awhile, he departed for 
Wales, and settled in a cottage in Caernarvon- 
shire. Here the following adventure, according 
to his own account, befel him :— 

“ At midnight, sitting alone in his study on the 
ground floor, he heard a noise at the window, sw 
one of the shutters gradually unclosed, and a hand 
advanced into the room armed with a pistol. The 
muzzle was directed towards him, the aim taken, the 
weapon cocked, and the trigger drawn. The trigger 
missed fire. Shelley, with that personal courage 
which particularly distinguished him, rushed out in 
order to discover and seize the assassin. As he was 
in the act of passing through the outer door, at the 
entrance of an avenue leading into the garden, he 
found himself face to face with the ruffian, whos 
pistol missed fire a second time. This opponent he 
described as a short, stout, powerful man. Shelley, 
though slightly built, was tall, and though incapable 
of supporting much fatigue, and seeming evidently 
weak, had the faculty in certain moments of evoking 
extraordinary powers, and concentrating all his enet- 
gies to a given point. This singular phenomenon, 
which has been noticed in others, he displayed 
this occasion; and it made the aggressor and Shelley 
no unequal match. It was a contest between mind 
and matter—between intellectual and brute foree. 
After long and painful wrestling, the victory was fast 
declaring itself for moral courage, which his antagons 
perceiving, extricated himself from his grasp, dart 
into the grounds, and disappeared among the shrub- 
bery. Shelley made a deposition the next day 


the magistrate, Mr, Maddocks, of these facts, 4a 
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= to murder caused a great sensation in that | 
se he principality, where not even a robbery 
mt taken place for several years. No solution could 
vl for the enigma; and the opinion generally 
that the whole was a nightmare—a horrid dream, 
 fiect of an overheated imagination. The savage 
ed of the scenery —the entire isolation of the 
_the profound metaphysical speculations in 
thich Shelley was absorbed—the want of sound and 
some reading, and the ungeniality of his com- 
ions (for he had one besides his wife, a spinster 
qacertain age for a humble companion to her)—all 
ined to foster his natural bent for the visionary, 
arpa on Mr. Maddocks’s idea, that the events of 
that horrible night were a delusion.” 

This kind of life was not likely to suit a 
rewly married couple. We find him next at 
(qoke’s Hotel, Dover Street—where a daughter 
ys born. By this time, the poet and his 
yifehad discovered that, whether by disposition 
a circumstance, they were unfitted for each 
siher:—and hereupon Captain Medwin ventures 
ito a long discussion about the English law of 

iage and divorce, and the incompatibility 
ifliterature and matrimony, into which it is, of 
wurse, not our cue to follow him. We content 
curselves with stating that by mutual consent a 
separation ensued. Three years afterwards, 
is unfortunate lady committed suicide by 
downing herself in a pond near her solitary 
ihode. In his former statements, Captain Med- 
yin has censured Shelley’s conduct in this 
wfir,—but in the present he acquits him of 
blame. On their separation, Shelley, he says, 
ieivered back the = into the hands of her 
fither and eldest sister, promising to reclaim 
and support the children when he should come 
into possession of the means. ‘Thus confided, 
Shelley's responsibility, in the opinion of his 
biographer, was over. Shelley himself, never- 
theless, suffered so much compunction from the 
calamity that he was for a time deranged. Such 
a event would naturally produce prostration 
ina mind morbidly sensitive. Of the poet's 
attempt afterwards to obtain possession of his 


jae 





children, a girl and boy, in order to regulate 
their edueation,—of the suit in Chancery con-| 
sequently instituted by Mr. Westbrook,—and of | 
lord Eldon’s decision, by which the father was | 
deprived of his natural rights on the ground of | 
his peculiar opinions—our readers already know | 
enough.— In a future number we shall have to 
deal with the brighter side of the picture, and 
the more poetical aspects of the subject. 





The Construction and Government of Lunatic | 
Asylums and Hospitals for the Insane. By | 
John Conolly, M.D. Churchill. 

Dr. Conolly is well known as a judicious writer 

® insanity and the able Superintendent of the 

lunatic Asylum at Hanwell; and nothing that 
ve could say would be an additional recom- 
nendation of his writings and opinions to re- 
ect. It is only within a very recent period 
that anything like a system of humane treat- 
nent of insanity was thought necessary in this 
country; and no more horrible page of our 
tistory could be revealed than that of our| 
ublic and private lunatic asylums. Bad as_ 
things are even at present in many of the latter, 
there has been a great improvement in the 
former. The superiority of public over pri- 

‘ale institutions of the kind ought to be 

generally known; arid no time should be lost 

n delivering thousands of suffering human 

beings from their present thraldrom. Dr. Co- 

nolly states that there are at present in England 
ad Wales 17,000 pauper lunatics,—and that 
only 4,500 are provided for in public asylums. 

Above 12,000 insane poor, therefore, are either 

Placed in private institutions or in lunatic wards 

attached to workhouses. On this subject Dr. 

Conolly says :— 





“Tn preferring either private licensed houses, or 
small asylums, or lunatic wards attached to work- 
houses, to asylums especially adapted to the insane, 
the state of those to be provided for is entirely dis- 
regarded, and the actual condition of pauper lunatics, 
both in workhouses and in private licensed houses, is 
entirely overlooked. The insane poor are of necessity 
exposed in both such places to innumerable disad- 
vantages, only to be avoided in larger public asylums. 
Their diet, their clothing, their lodging, are all gene- 
rally of the most wretched description; the means of 
occupation are very limited ; space for exercise is want- 
ing; means ofrecreation and amusement areunthought 
of or unknown; and security is only effected by con- 
fining the limbs of the violent or troublesome, or by 
buildings so contrived as almost to shut out light and 
air, and utterly to exclude cheerfulness, All these cir- 
cumstances are manifestly unfavourable to the re- 
covery, or even to the amendment, of those thus con- 
fined ; and, whilst there isnot any foundation for theas- 
sertion, that the number of cures, in curable or recent 
cases, is greater in private licensed houses for paupers 
than in public asylums, the mortality in such licensed 
houses has been shown far to exceed that of the public 
institutions. Of the recent cases sent into public 
asylums, if not epileptic or affected with paralysis, 
about fifty per cent. recover: this appears to be the 
real average of recoveries in all public asylums, cal- 
culating the recoveries on the average daily number 
of patients in them; and it probably represents the 
actual curability of insanity, exclusive of relapses. 
But at present the public or county asylums are 
nearly filled with old and incurable cases; the 
patients having been first sent, in the recent and 
curable state of their malady, to the private licensed 
houses, or detained in workhouses, and only trans- 
ferred to the county asylums when they became un- 
manageable or were considered to be incurable. As 
regards the question of expense, also, it appears that 
when once a county asylum is built and opened, the 
patients are maintained in it at less cost than in pri- 
vate licensed houses; the average charge per week 
in the licensed houses being 8s. 11}d.; and the 
average cost in county asylums 7s.6}d.; constituting 
a saving to the parishes of nearly 1s. 6d. per week 
for each patient; which, in an asylum for 300 pa- 
tients, would constitute a considerable annual saving 
to the rate-payers of the county. How much better 
the pauper lunatic is taken care of in any well-con- 
ducted county asylum is easily to be ascertained by 
inspection.” 

To all who are interested in the conduct of 
lunatic asylums or the welfare of the insane 
Dr. Conolly’s work will be found of great value. 





Dramatic Works of Don José , Zorrilla—[ Obras 


Dramiticas, §c.|. Paris, Baudry. 

Our late survey of the poems of this author did 
not, to say the truth, leave us with a very keen 
appetite for the instant examination of his 
writings for the stage. Of the qualities dis- 
covered on that occasion, some were precisel 
those which it isthe hardest to reconcile with 
the idea of a dramatic genius. There were 
other reasons to moderate expectation. A mere 
glance at the quantity of compositions given by 
Zorrilla to the press within a period of less than 
ten years would of itself suggest a doubt that 
what must have been written so fast could not 
all be written well. 

Something on this head might indeed be 
fairly allowed, on the evidence of earlier times, 
for the amazing fertility of the national genius, 
The two greatest dramatists of Spain astonish 
the readers of all other countries not more by 
the various grace and ingenuity displayed in 
single pieces than by the amazing number of 
their works,—none of them devoid of a certain 
merit, and the far greater part abounding in 
the rarest poetical beauties. Lope de Vega, 
el fenixde Espana ! the wonder of his own day, 
is still a miracle to modern eyes. With every 
deduction for flat and prosaic passages, for self- 
repetitions, for the poetical commonplaces that 
occur in his almost countless works, there still 


_remains—in quantity abundant enough to con- 





found all theories concerning the powers and 
limits of invention,—a mass of composition, in 
which the brightest fancies and stories of the 
most curious intricacy are embodied in language 
at once graceful, correct, and melodious :—an 
almost infinite series of happy conceptions, to 
have produced a few only of which would have 
been a title to the highest poetical honours,— 
while to have given birth to them in such un- 
bounded quantity implies a plenitude and un- 
tired vigour of the creative faculties passing the 
common bounds of human nature. Age had no 
power to chill the fire of this extraordinary genius: 
as long as Lope continued to write, the flow of 
his fancy and the animation of his manner were 
never sensibly impaired. The ‘ Bizarrias de 
Belisa,’ one of his latest, written long after the 
poet had passed the grand climacteric, is justly 
placed by critics among his liveliest and most 
original comedies. At the side of such a pro- 
digy as Lope de Vega, his great successor, Cal- 
deron, although in some respects of a far higher 
stature, looks comparatively insignificant in 
volume. Yet, contrasted with most other writers, 
—with any, indeed, of his own superior rank— 
he, too, would appear a marvel of fertility :— 
and the artful structure, rich poetic dress, and 
high finish of his numerous dramas make this 
productivenessseem almostincredible. Although 
no complete series of his pieces—any more than 
of Lope’s—is known to exist, there have 
been collected considerably more than one 
hundred of his regular comedies, of consummate 
polish and various merit;—to which must be 
added a nearly equal number of autos, and 
other minor sacred compositions for the stage. 
We shall not cite lesser instances, or dwell upon 
the hundred comedies of Montalvan, &c. :—for 
what are all to the thousand and more dramas 
of the Spanish Phoenix, whose other miscel- 
laneous writings alone, consisting of long poems, 
sonnets, occasional pieces, serious and humorous, 
novels and pastoral romances in prose, fill 
twenty-one quarto volumes in the Madrid 
edition of his Obras Sueltas ? 

It would appear that the gift of abundance 
must be in some degree a property of the soil 
and climate that could produce two such authors 
in rapid succession:—and from these and other 
eminent, though less surprising, instances of pro- 
lific genius, especially in the dramatic form, it 
may be allowed that the presumption against 
a Spanish author on the ground of extreme 
copiousness alone is not so strong as it might 
be in the case of a poet in any other country. 
As far as Zorrilla is concerned, we may confess 
that after such an examination as we have been 
able to make of his writings for the stage, we 
should not venture to express the opinion that 
they have lost anything by being produced in 
haste. Between.those which are known to 
have been completed in the shortest time pos- 
sible, and others that seem to be the offspring 
of the author’s best care, the difference in merits 
of structure and style is not striking enough to 
speak very positively in favour of his deliberate 
labours. Nor can we perceive visible marks of 
progress, in any essential respect, from the earlier 
to the latest of these performances. 

The style in these dramas, with some inconsi- 
derable exceptions, where the dialogue suddenly 
changes from metre to prose, or where a shorter 
piece or passage is given in blank verse, is that of 
the older Spanish comedy :—i. e. they are written 
in redondillas, varying from merely asonant to 
more exactly rhymed intervals; and here and 
there, as in the preceding models, are enriched 
with stanzas of greater length and artifice. Some 
attempt, too, appears to have been made to 
assume the national manner, of trusting the chief 
interest to intricacy of plot, by the aid of dis- 
guises, concealments, and other contrivances 
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designed to produce an unexpected effect. But 
neither is this ever completely pursued as the 
main object of the play, nor, had the author been 
constant in his reliance on it, does he seem to 
possess in any high degree the art, peculiarly 
required for such a purpose, of dexterously 
managing his surprises and entanglements, so 
as to keep suspense alive to the latest moment, 
and then unravel the plot by a sudden touch of 
skill. On the contrary, in his dramas more 
particularly depending on this kind of interest, 
the conclusion is commonly less satisfactory 
than the opening of the intrigue; the excite- 
ment begins to flag as the story proceeds, and 
is apt to fall dead before the close. In this 
respect Zorrilla does not wear the national 
costume with the ease of a native; and in most 
others, we must say, he treads with but falter- 
ing and awkward steps in the traces of Lope, 
Calderon, or Rojas, while professing to follow 
them as his guides and masters. 

One cause of his failure is visible enough. 
Whether from want of judgment or from the 
bias insensibly given by foreign influences, 
Zorrilla has, in many essentials, departed from 
the true poetical character of his model. What- 
ever may be the critical estimate of the beauties 
and faults of the Spanish popular drama, its 
thoroughly individual tone cannot be mis- 
taken. Springing from the very heart of 
the nation, it has all that rich and peculiar 
colouring, the genuine race of the soil, which 
belongs to such a cordial growth. It was the 
delight of the people, while the glory of their 
strength lasted ; it triumphantly resisted every 
attempt to subdue it to the laws of foreign art,— 
and laughed the estilo culto, the classical and 
Italian models, off the stage. It is, like all true 
births of the spirit of poetry, complete and har- 
monious throughout, requiring no addition and 
enduring no strange element. Like the fountain 
which we read of in anold tradition, it casts forth 
at once whatever dead thing may be thrown into 
its living waters. That Zorrilla, Spaniard as he 
is—vowed, as his confession of faith announces 
him to be, to the worship of the national muse— 
and ambitious, as we see, of adopting its forms, 
if not its spirit,—that he should have so little 
felt its true character as to think of improving 
upon it by foreign admixtures, is perhaps the 
strongest proof that could be given of the dead- 
ness with which a century of a influences has 
struck the genius of Spain. His pieces externally 
wear the old costume of his country,—but its 
spirit is not there. 

The lighter ones are anything but comedies 
de capa y espada,—the graver, no comedias 
heroycas. They are, at best, a dubious eclectic 
kind of compositions, in which melo-dramatic 
veins, of the French ‘romantic’ sort, wander 
with a certain painful effect through the broken 
outlines of a more genial drama. He has 
banished all the native gaiety from his stage: 
—no humorous gracioso, or sparkling, petulant 
criada is allowed to appear, as of old, sporting 
amidst the more stately and passionate figures 
of the main intrigue. The prevailing motives 
which gave it a peculiar air and life are neither 
wholly cast out nor heartily employed. The 
Spaniard of Zorrilla’splays is half an alien, both 
in spirit and in action. Of the especial preju- 
dices, punctilios, virtues, and failings that so 
powerfully stamped his character on the national 
stage, mere fragments alone are preserved :— 
he retains little of any of them, indeed, but a 
certain tone of vociferous extravagance and 
exaggeration, which merely wearies or offends, 
from its no longer appearing at the call of those 
vehement emotions, fantastic gallantries, and 
passionate niceties of honour, which give a cer- 
tain aid of poetical reality to the strangest 
excesses of the old Spanish comedy. It is sin- 


gular, indeed, that Zorrilla should have put it 
in the power of any one familiar with these 
originals, to reproach him with having mistaken 
the traditional character of his own countrymen: 
—with robbing the Spanish cavalier, of the times 
which he has meant to pourtray, of some of his 
most striking properties :—with forgetting prin- 
ciples which then were universal, and intro- 
ducing others at that time unknown,—nay, even 
with inserting traits and incidents forbidden by 
all domestic usages, and abhorrent from the man- 
ners of the Castilians in that day. Of this, one 
glaring example will suffice. “He has ventured 
to display excess in drinking as an amiable vice 
in more than one of his young libertines,—and 
allows them to take part in orgies—a la jeune 
France—as if this had ever been regarded a 
venial or even possible offence in the Caballero 
of any former day while Spain was still herself! 

Nor does his observance of the merely out- 
ward modes of this comedy show much respect 
for the originals he professes to follow—or, per- 
haps, to speak more correctly, much sympathy, 
in the audiences he has had to please, with patri- 
otic attempts to restore it. ‘To those who have 
heard how largely the Spanish theatres have 
been accustomed to depend, either on mere 
translations from the plays most in vogue in 
Paris, or on so-called original pieces wholly 
composed on the French pattern, it would not 
seem very strange that even sincere attempts to 
bring the true national drama into competition 
with this foreign school should betray the in- 
fluence of the more fashionable taste. Of Zor- 
rilla’s pieces, at all events, but the smaller num- 
ber are cast in the only authentic Spanish form 
of three jornadas, or stages—a form which some 
critics, by-the-bye, have given plausible reasons 
for asserting to be the most natural arrangement 
for any acting play. Wehavein this collection 
nearly as many varieties of size and division as 
may be found in the repertory of the Théatre 
de la Porte St. Martin. It opens with a “ dra- 
matic caprice”’ (French all over, except in the 
metre only) in ¢wo acts. ‘There is a drama in 
three, with “an introductory tableau,”’ bearing 
the truly melo-dramatic title ‘ Cain the Pirate.’ 
‘ El Zapatero yel Rey’ exhibits scenes from the 
story of Pedro the Cruel—in two divisions of 
four acts each. The well-known tale of Don 
Juan—in which Zorrilla has ventured to give an 
entirely new turn to the hero’s excesses, and 
to rescue him from perdition at the close by 
the most wonderful means —is embodied in 
seven acts of a “drama _ religioso-fantastico,” 
fantastically enough: although, such is the 
vitality of the old tradition, that, maltreated as it 
here is, the piece has a stronger dramatic in- 
terest from beginning to end than any other in 
the volume. Then we have various perform- 
ances in one act; some in blank verse; others 
in which the author suddenly breaks out of the 
tripping metre into a very inflated sort of prose, 
and as suddenly returns to his former carolling 
style: ofthis a notable specimen isin ‘ Los Dos 
Vireyes’ ; in which, by means ofa device incon- 
ceivably absurd, the poet has at least attained one 
advantage, wanting to the most of his dramas, of 
bringing in a moment of lively dramatic excite- 
ment and suspense at the close. In general, 
the curiosity of the reader is pretty well over 
before the end of the second act; and too often 
we have felt strong propensities to yawn early in 
the first. To complete the list of irregularities 
—noticeable in a professed reviver of the na- 
tional school, as showing how little its indis- 
pensable rules have been thought of,—there is, 
In five acts, the ‘Alcalde Ronquillo,’ giving a new 
turn to the tradition which asserts that Philip 
the Second’s officer of that name was bodily 
carried away by the devil:—a drama in 





which not a single female personage appears on 





[Serr. } 
the stage !—although evident pains have bee 
taken to rival the old comedies jn the inn: 
cacy of the embroglio; as if such a lon ren 
rinth could be permitted by any rle-to j y 
nothing of your right Spanish—without a lad 
to enliven its mazes! Besides these irreoul at, 
built plays, there are five or six of the stand rd 
pattern: of which only a few have what uate 
termed original, as distinguished from traditional 
or historical, themes: which latter have fur. 
nished the subjects of most of Zorrilla’s dramas 
Some general characteristics of all have already 
been noticed :—to enter upon a detailed enna 
of their several features would be impossible 
We must be content with adding, that in the 
laying of his plots, Zorrilla appears to us alto. 
gether unskilful, and sometimes even puerile: 
his explanations require a simplicity of faith 
beyond what the most credulous audience may 
be presumed to possess; and certainly would 
not have passed current in those golden days of 
oe the Fourth, when the severest critics of 
the plot, and the quickest followers of its vari. 
ous windings, were the common people of 
Madrid. From a writer who can contentedly 
take a series of inconsistent circumstances for 
the skeleton of his play, much dramatic life in 
the characters or motives will not be expected, 
Nor would this want be a serious charge against 
Zorrilla, had he thoroughly betaken himself to 
the national style. In this, it is scarcely need- 
ful to observe, the incidents and situations were 
expected to furnish the interest of the scene, 
The principal figures had this in common with 
the masks of the Italian popular comedy, that 
each was virtually the representative of a certain 
class, and was not required to be distinguished 
by any very marked personal characteristics, 
The galanes and the damas, an anciano padre, 
and the intriguing servants, were each under- 
stood to possess the usual standard attributes, 
and to be actuated by the notions and tempers 
prevailing in their several classes and condi- 
tions. In the variety and unexpectedness of the 
movements of these familiar figures the charm 
of a new play was sought; not in any speak- 
ing exhibition of mew characters. Now and then 
the genius of the poet would not be confined to 
this species of entertainment; and both Lope 
and Calderon frequently delight us with vivid 
traits of individual character,—little appreciated, 
we apprehend, by their audiences,—which to the 
modern readers, however, are amongst their 
highest dramatic merits. In Moreto, too—that 
truly comic genius—personal features of a very 
rich humour diversify the sameness of the esta- 
blished ‘characters. But these were gratuitous 
offerings of a gift which was not at all demanded 
to entitle a play to take the first rank amongst 
the comedias famosas of the day. A modem 
writer of such comedies as these might, there- 
fore, fairly hold himself excused from attempt- 
ing character painting. But Zorrilla has chosen 
to deprive himself of this excuse, by attempting 
to unite a foreign with the native style;— 
by the liberty he has taken in banishing ser- 
vants, as humorous figures, from the theatre i- 
by the visible attempts he makes to imitate the 
strut of the French manner, in order to give an 
imposing air to his chief personages. Where he 
produces a weak impression of character, there- 
fore, we must ascribe it to want of power to 
leave a deeper mark, and not to the deliberate 
preference of interest of plot to individual por- 
traiture. ; 

His dialogue, we are glad to say, 1s more 
prompt and less wordy on the whole than 
might have been apprehended from reading 
his poems. There is wofully little of freshness 
or life in any part; but the business of the 
scene, as he has planned it, is pretty readily 
despatched; and very long passages of de 
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= Jiloquy, narrative, or harangue are 
epi, 0 t : we expected. The total 
ie ™ n left by these plays, however, is not 
ot t; we are chilled throughout by a want 
Peal feeling, and are rarely invited by the 
ce of beauty either in subject or manner. 

is no firm grasp of human nature, no 

ding moral dignity or easy and cohe- 

t system of becoming motives, to com- 
nsate for the loss of all the floating roman- 
ie liberty of the older comedy, with its 

ibly passionate loves, sacrifices, and 
ores. A certain grim, vacant feeling, | 

‘enould think, must be carried home by the | 
gectator from the performance of 4 one of | 
Jorrlla’s plays :—such, at = oo nas been 

impression on us in the closet-—an un- 

i pewildering effect, not unlike what one 
night fancy @ priori would be produced by the 
dements of two dead theatres thrown together 
na state Of entire ce aaa ‘ How much 
{this may be due to the place and time in which 
Jorilla became a playwright, and how much to 
tural defects, it might now be hard to deter- 
nine. ety we think — evident ; 

the does not possess In any large measure 
ae the genial a the maui pn ceca 
wrthe masculine understanding required to have 
nade him a great dramatist, even under more 
grourable circumstances. 

Although to give a short extract as the speci- 
pen of a play rea nane beet than to show 
sbrick as the sample of a building,— we may 
be allowed to set te one passage, a dosed 
rhich we think among the best, in a play 
ihat might have been altogether interestirlg had 
the author been master of the romance and 

ion that lay in the subject. This drama, 
atitled ‘EJ Eco del Torrente,’ opens with more 

ise than usual. Garci Fernandez, Count 
of Castile, has married a French wife, whose 
~ had won ge oy | —_ Dg A vn m4 
et own country, the Count de Roquefort. 
Gari is passionately fond of his Gunter; her 
wildness so affects him, that he sickens with 
vexation.—A Moorish slave of the Countess is 
veretly pining for love of him, watches over 
hin day and night; and, at the same time, 
isa vigilant spy on her mistress, whom she has 
kamed to suspect. The early lover now makes 
lis appearance ; gets admitted to an interview, 
ss Is a vgs Moorish slave, who 

ys to the Count his wife’s error. Garci is 
rather distressed than enraged—no true fashion, 
this, of a Castilian so wounded in his honour; 
—the slave, intending to profit by the wife’s 
rmoval, excites him to punish; he wavers:— 
but at ~ monet the sick Count is made to 
amon the sudden; and is hurried away— 
wying that a little fighting will do him selon 
repel an attack of the Moors. He defers 
passing sentence on the conduct of his wife 
wtil he shall return: and departs, investing 
tle slave with full power in his absence, leaving 
the Countess her prisoner ; with instruction to 
vatch the next arrival of the lover, and seize him, 
‘0, ifpossible. The slave, Zelina, not trusting 
ie husband’s resolution, and wishing to remove 
itival, makes use of this power to frighten the 
lady into her lover’s arms, and they take flight 
ir France. The sequel is sadly perplexed and 
mprobable, and the dénouement poor to the 

egree. What we have so far related will 
plain the following scene. The Count has 
wt departed, and the slave Zelina hastens to 
txercise her new powers. It is not jealousy 
ine that she has to gratify—there is revenge 
tobe taken for the haughty treatment of her 
mistress, who, lately, in a moment of passion 
ad even gone so far as to strike the Moorish 

ablow. There ase here, it will be seen, 





must take for granted the improbable circum- 


stances that have brought it to pass.— 


Enter the Countess. 
Count. Zelina here? (astonished). 
Zel, ’Tis I. 
Count. Methought — 
Zel. It was the Count who called you! 
Count. ye. 
Zel. Even so! The Countess errs—'twas I, 
(To Hassan) Slave, quit the room at once! 
Count. (in surprise) Who brought 
That man within my chamber, pray ? 
Zel. Each one will choose, as likes him best, 
What key shall lock his treasure chest. 
Count. I never saw my lord convey 
Such trust to aught of Moorish race! 
Zel. My lady, for the present season, 
Tis not the Count whom he obeys. 
Count. I understand thee not !—the reason ? 
Zel. So, heard you not the troop defile? 
Behind the drums, with spear and shield 
The Count betakes him to the field,— 
And leaves me in his place the while. 
Count. Thee! 
Zel, Even me: (producing ring) his signet view! 
Before it all his vassals kneel— 
Though slave, I wield in your Castile 
The powers of axe and gallows, too. 
Count. To thee he grants such favour— 
Ze. Yes ! (tauntingly) 
Now say—to slight you to your face, 
With every shame of rude disgrace, 
Could insolence do more than this? 
Lady! you'll grant no common sleight 
A feat like this required: be sure 
*Twas strange to make the captive Moor 
Ascend from slave to favourite !— 
You guess not how? The hazard played 
Is bold and sudden—think ye not? 
But Countess! you too soon forgot 
That blow you gave the captive maid ! 
Count. Dost thou forget, to whom, and how 
Thou speak’st, forget the peril, slave! 
Of daring thus my rank to brave? 
Zel. "Twas danger vesterday—not now ! 
Count. A single word of mine can make 
Thy life my forfeit. 
Yel. Please you, then, 
To speak at once, and speak again— 
But fear not that your voice will break 
That door asunder :—No! we're even! 
You're now my captive, lady gay,— 
And for the blow of yesterday 
I'll have a cruel quittance given! 


The sum of what we.have thus been able to 
collect from the dramas of Zorrilla adds little 
to the idea which the poems had already given 
of his general powers. He appears to possess a 
certain measure of talent in a state of high 
activity: but of any of those endowments that 
promise enduring performances—zon multa sed 
multum—we cannot find much evidence in either 
one or the other class. In the present unsettled 
state of Spanish taste, the gift which he has may 
sufficiently qualify him to rank as a popular 
author ;—he does not seem to possess the quali- 
ties required for any higher vocation. 





Travels in Western Africa in 1845 and 1846, 
By John Duncan. 2vols. Bentley. 

THE writer of these travels is a Scotchman of 
humble parentage; who, having an early pre- 
dilection for a military life, enlisted in 1822 in 
the first regiment of Life Guards,—and in the 
hours not devoted to his military duties, applied 
himself to draughtmanship, painting, and mecha- 
nics. After sixteen years’ service, he obtained 
his discharge and the appointment of master-at- 
arms in the late expedition to the Niger. Of 
more than three hundred men engaged in that un- 
fortunate enterprise, not more than five escaped ; 
and on his arrival at Fernando Po, our adven- 
turer was himself seriously attacked with fever. 
He had been Y aye me) wounded in the leg at 
the Cape de Verd Islands by a poisoned arrow 
thrown at him by one of the natives. This 
wound the fever so seriously affected that gan- 
grene commenced,—and was only checked b 

a powerful acid that destroyed the part affected. 
Fortunately, our author was spared the neces- 
sity of having his leg amputated; and nothing 
daunted by the dangers which he had suffered, 
on his return to England he made an offer of his 
services to the Royal Geographical Society to pro- 
ceed to Africa and penetrate to the Kong Moun- 


him with the necessary instruments and instruc- 
tions, and the Lords of the Admiralty gave him a 
free passage to Cape Coast. These volumes 
present the narrative of his journey ; the country 
which he traversed having been hitherto untrod- 
den by any European traveller — and reaching 
as far as 13° 6’ north latitude and 1° 3’ east lon- 
gitude. 

This account prepares us for a sensible and 
carefully written book—nor has our expectation 
been disappointed. 

Arrived on board the Prometheus steamer at 
Cape Coast, Mr. Duncan was again attacked 
with fever ; but on his recovery made many in- 
teresting observations on the natives and the 
fetish of the Fantees. He speaks highly of King 
Agray; and wonders at the neglect of him by 
England while so much attention is lavished on 
the villanous King of Ashantee. No human 
sacrifices are offered up at Cape Coast, as at 
Ashantee ; but civilization in other respeets is 
at the lowest ebb. About thirteen miles distant 
is the town of Annamaboe; where there is a 
good fort, the gate of which the Ashantees in 
their attack in 1817 attempted to blow up. The 
state of slavery among the native Caboceers is 
not oppressive— their condition, Mr. Duncan 
says, is superior to that of our English peasantry. 
But the only evidence of enterprise in the neigh- 
bourhood is a good road for about ten or twelve 
miles in the interior, made at the expense of a 
native merchant named Barns. Mr. Duncan 
visited the krooms (villages) along the coast; 
and a tradition of one of these—Cromantine— 
he thus relates :— 

“Tn Cromantine there exists a tradition, or rather 
atale, to deceive strangers, that they have still in 
their possession a male child who has existed ever 
since the beginning of the world. This child, they 
declare, neither eats, drinks, nor partakes of any 
nourishment, yet still continues in a state of child- 
hood, When I laughed at this absurd tale, it some- 
what offended my friend Mr. Brewe, who declared 
that he himself and his father had actually seen this 
infant. I therefore expressed a wish to see this extra- 
ordinary child; and during the half-hour which was 
required to prepare him for the visit, we were ad- 
mitted into their fetish-house, or temple, in the 
corner of which was seated ina chair a little clay 
figure of the god whom they invoke or threaten, ac- 
cording to circumstances. In the same house, lean- 
ing against the wall, was the hollow trunk of a cocoa- 
nut tree, chalked over with white spots. This they 
told us was sent down to them from heaven, and was 
preserved here as a proof that their fetish lives for 
them. When I reproved their folly in believing 
such tales, they seemed quite astonished and incensed, 
especially the old fetish-woman, a priestess, who at 
times extorts great sums for the preparation of certain 
charms, supposed to be very potent. When a man 
is sick, his relations send for the fetish-man, who, if 
the party is found to be very anxious respecting the 
sick man, generally makes a heavy charge, in addi- 
tion to a gallon of rum to drink success to the fetish; 
and he very frequently orders a few bottles of rum to 
be buried up to the neck in the ground in different 
places, which the god is supposed to take as a fee for 
his favours to the sick man. If he should die, the 
fetish-man assures his relatives that the favour of the 
god was not to be gained by so small a quantity of 
rum. Such is the abject superstition prevalent on 
this coast.” : 

Mr. Duncan, resolved on seeing the Wonder- 
ful Child, made forcible way to his alleged 
residence :— 

“ On entering through a very narrow door or gate* 
way, intoacircle of about twenty yards diameter, 
fenced round by a close paling, and covered outside 
with long grass, about nine feet high (so that nothing 
within could be seen), the first and only thing I saw 
was an old woman, whom, but for her size and sex, 
I should have taken for the mysterious being, resi- 
dent there from the time of the Creation. She cer- 
tainly was the most disgusting and loathsome being 
Iever beheld. She had no covering on her person (like 
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of a small piece of dirty cloth round her loins. Her 
skin was deeply wrinkled and extremely dirty, with 
scarcely any flesh on her bones. Her breasts hung 
halfway down her body, and she had all the appear- 
ance of extreme old age. This ancient woman was 
the supposed nurse of the everlasting child. On my 
entering the yard, this old fetish-woman (for such 
was her high style and title) stepped before me, mak- 
ing the most hideous gestures ever witnessed, and 
endeavouring to drive me out, that I might be pre- 
vented from entering into the god’s house; but in spite 
of all her movements I pushed her aside, and forced 
my wayinto the house. Its outward appearance was 
that of a cone, or extinguisher, standing in the centre 
of the enclosure. It was formed by long poles 
placed triangularly, and thatched with long grass, 
Inside of it I found a clay bench in the form of a 
chair. Its tenant was absent, and the old woman 
pretended that she had, by her magic, caused him to 
disappear. On my return I found my friends 
anxiously waiting for me, dreading lest something 
awful might have happened to me; and the towns- 
people seemed quite in a fury. They did not, how- 
ever, dare to attack me, for they are great cowards 
when the least determination or spirit of resistance is 
shown. They are so superstitious, that not one 
individual would venture over the threshold of the 
holy house, without the permission of the old nurse. 
When I explained to the multitude the nature of the 
trick practised by the old woman, they were greatly 
incensed. There can be no doubt that some neigh- 
bour’s child is borrowed whenever strangers wish to 
see this wonderful infant; and when dressed up and 
disguised by various colours of clay, it is exhibited as 
the divine and wonderful child. The natives are so 
credulous, that a fetish-man or woman has no diffi- 
culty in making them believe anything, however 
extravagant.” 

The moral character of the native African 
may be estimated from that of his superstition. 
According to Mr. Duncan, he is wanting in 
affection, domestic duty, friendship and fine 
feeling. He is a polygamist; and purchases 


his wives from their parents, and sells them 


again to the highest bidder, without consulting 
themselves. Take our author’s account of a 
Mr. Lawson, at Accra, and his Fantee family. 
“Te is a little old man, much under the middle 
size, a jet black, with round shoulders, or bordering 
more upon the buffalo or hump-back. He very gra- 
ciously condescended to introduce us to two of his 
favourite wives, of extraordinary dimensions, for cir- 
cumference of body is here considered a principal 
mark of beauty. They were seated facing us, on the 
opposite side of the room, the old man seating him- 
self by our side. With one of his best grins, he 
pointed out the two huge flesh mountains as his wives, 
upon which they seemed much gratified. Each dam- 
sel had on her wrist a pair of large solid silver brace- 
lets, weighing about half a pound each, very plain, 
and similar to those worn by the convicts in the dock- 
yards in England. The ladies seemed about twenty- 
four years of age; while their old matrimonial partner, 
very much resembling a monkey, was about seventy. 
* #* Mr. Lawson's two sons are living in the next 
house to their father, and carry on a trade in all sorts 
of goods of British manufacture, which are exchanged 
for palm-oil and ivory. Their houses are good, and 
in every way arranged to imitate our English style. 
They also enjoy every luxury which can be procured 
from European nations, as well as those of their own 
country. They are very kind and hospitable in their 
own houses to those with whom they are acquainted, 
but they are very deceitful and treacherous in their 
character. If an English man-of-war or merchant- 
man is in the offing or in the roads, the old man ac- 
knowledges the British flag, but the moment the flag 
of another nation is displayed, he, like the Vicar of 
Bray, acknowledges that also. © ® The old man 
professes great attachment for the English, and even 
pretends to give our naval officers information re- 
specting the slave-trade, but it is needless to say that 
it is always false, as he is one of the most notorious 
slave-dealers on the coast himself ; although I believe 
that it is not generally known in England he is at all 
concerned in that traffic. This statement, however, 
may be relied upon, as I am writing from ocular de- 
monstration, as well as from authenti¢ information, to 





a much greater extent than even fell under my own 
observation. I have also obtained information which 
may very probably lead to implicate one in this abo- 
minable traffic who is little suspected, and whose duty, 
according to British law, it is to suppress this trade. 
But I shall, after obtaining more information with 
regard to the conduct of this individual, write fully 
upon this subject. © ® Mr. Lawson, owing to his 
great trade and wealth acquired by the slave-trade, 
is acknowledged by the inhabitants as the leading 
man in Popoe, although they have a caboceer, or 
dootay, who is acknowledged as hereditary chief ma- 
gistrate or ruler; for when Mr. Lawson interferes, the 
opinion or order of the caboceer is disregarded.” 


Whydah is a place well cultivated by people 
returned from the Brazils—many of them 
driven away on account of the attempted revo- 
lution amongst the slaves.— 


“‘ These people are generally from the Foolah and 
Eya countries. Many, it appears, were taken away 
at the age of twenty or twenty-four years, conse- 
quently they can give a full account of their route 
to Badagry, where they were shipped. They are by 
far the most industrious people I have found. Several 
very fine farms, about six or seven miles from 
Whydah, are in a high state of cultivation. The 
houses are clean and comfortable, and are situated 
in some of the most beautiful spots that imagination 
can picture. It is truly gratifying to find unex- 
pectedly a house where you are welcomed in Eu- 
ropean fashion, and asked to take refreshment. I 
invariably found upon inquiry that all these people 
had been slaves, This would seem to prove that to 
this country slavery is not without its good as well as 
bad effects. There is another class of colonists, eman- 
cipated slaves from Sierra Leone, who emigrated to 
Whydah, with the intention of farming; but they 
are inferior in that science to the former class, Though 
most of them can read and write a little, unfor- 
tunately the male portion of them appear nearly as 
indolent as the uncivilized native; notwithstanding 
that the King of Dahomey has afforded them every 
encouragement, by making them gratuitous grants 
of land on which they have built a smalltown. Im- 
mediately adjoining, is their cultivated land, which 
is little more than sufficient to meet their own con- 
sumption; but this is chiefly owing to the jealousy 
of the great slave-merchants, who use their combined 
influence to keep their produce out of the market. 
There is consequently little stimulus to exertion in 
agriculture. Through some means these colonists 
had been informed that I had come to Whydah for 
the purpose of establishing a model farm; and I was 
consequently waited upon by their headman, accom- 
panied by several of his people, at the English Fort. 
They offered to give up to me all the cultivated land 
belonging to their settlement, upon condition of my 
affording them employment on the farm when labour 
was required, as they said that their united efforts, 
under a proper leader, would be worthy the atten- 
tion of some of the European merchants trading on 
that coast. They all seemed much disappointed 
when I told them that I was not in a position to 
accept their proposal. They derive support chiefly 
from the females, who are during the season employed 
in the bush collecting palm-nuts for making oil, for 
which a market can always be found. Several are 
also engaged in washing, which they obtain from 
European slave-agents, who are numerous here. I 
had during my residence in this place a servant as 
interpreter, one of these colonists, who had himself 
been a slave, but had been captured by a British 
cruiser while on his passage to Brazil, and carried to 
Sierra Leone, and there educated. He afterwards 
emigrated to Understone or Abbakuta—that saintly 
place of so many converts—and commenced slave- 
dealing. While on his passage, on board a slayer, 
he was again captured with several slaves in his pos- 
session. The slaves were carried to Sierra Leone; 
but he himself was with the crew of the slaver 
put on shore at Whydah, where he is now a resi- 
dent in the above settlement of liberated Africans 
from Sierra Leone. He now practises as a quack 
doctor, and his wife as a fetish-woman. I believe 
this is only one of many instances where emigrants 
from Sierra Leone to Abbakuta, who on being libe- 
rated from slavery themselves, have commenced the 
same abominable traffic. In spite of what has been 





said of the moral condition of the last-named on 
ment, agriculture, commerce, and nintey Se 
opinion, will be the only permanent means rs ha 
prove and moralize the people.” _ 


The manners of the court 
agen are sufficiently curi 
its other barbarities, are troops of fi 
soldiers. Some account of these’ Amazons ai, 
their evolutions may amuse our readers, — , 


“After all the ceremony of complimen A : 
ing of valour is gone re dary the officers ane 
the whole regiment sing a song in compliment ni 

: ae the 
King. After that any individual who chooses j 
allowed to step to the front, and declare her fidelity 
to his Majesty, and as soon as one retires anvthe, 
takes her place, so that the ceremony becomes ik. 
some. Sometimes the ceremony of one regiment 
passing occupies three hours. After all is over the 
whole of the regiment kneel down, with the butt of 
their muskets on the ground and the barrel slanti 
back over the shoulder, and with both hands ae 
up the dust and cover themselves with it. The dust 
being of a light red colour, gives them a very singular 
appearance. Many have their heads entirely shaved 
except a tuft resembling a cockade; others only shave 
a breadth of two inches from the forehead tothe poll 
After this ceremony they all rise up from the stoop. 
ing position, still on their knees, but body otherwise 
erect, and poising their muskets horizontally on their 
two hands, all join in a general hurrah. Suddenly 
then they rise up, throwing the musket sharply into 
one hand, holding it high in the air, at the same time 
giving another hurrah. The whole then shoulder 
muskets, and run off at full speed. Each individual 
runs as fast as she is able, so that it is a race with the 
whole regiment of six hundred women. It would 
surprise a European to see the speed of these women, 
although they carry a long Danish musket and short 
sword each, as well as a sort of club. It may be well 
to give some account of the dress and equipments of 
these amazons, They wear a blue and white striped 
cotton surtout, the stripes about one-and-a-half inch 
wide, of stout native manufacture, without sleeves, 
leaving freedom for the arms. The skirt or tunic 
reaches as low as the kilt of the Highlanders. A 
pair of short trowsers is worn underneath, reaching 
two inches below the knee. The cartouche-box, or 
agbwadya, forms a girdle, and keeps all their dress 
snug and close. The cartouche-box contains twenty 
cartridges, about four times the quantity of that used 
in England, owing to the inferiority of the powder. It 
is very conveniently placed, being girded round the 
loins. The powder and ball, however, is not attached; 
the powder being in a small leather cup, fitted inside 
of another, and taken out and emptied into the gua, 
without any wadding of any description. It conse- 
quently loses much of its power, the ball or slugs 
being thrown in loosely, and fired off more by chance 
than judgment. However, upon the whole, thes 
women certainly make a very imposing appearance, 
and are very active. From their constant exercise 
of body (for the women in all cases do the principal 
part of both domestic and agricultural labours here 
as well as at other places,) they are capable of endur- 
ing much fatigue. Next came the King’s second son's 
female soldiers, from a part called Kakagee’s country, 
in consequence of having the government of that coun- 
try. These soldiers, about six hundred, went through 
thesame ceremony asthe others. His Majesty always 
anxiously explained everything to me, and sent to 
the palace for paper for me to make notes upon 
During the day about six thousand women-soldiers 
passed successively before the King, who frequently 
introduced the principal officers of this corps to me, 
relating their achievements. This seemed to gue 
them great satisfaction. Amongst them, he intro- 
duced me to one of his principal wives, a stout, 
noble-looking woman, of a light brown complexion. 
She commanded the whole of the King’s wives, who 
are all soldiers, amounting to six hundred, present 0 
this occasion. The King introduced her to me a 
my mother. I was for some time at a loss to com- 
prehend the meaning of this, but soon found that his 
Majesty had appointed this favourite wife to 
all English or white men with provisions during thet 
sojourn in this country. The term mother i ® 
many cases, misapplied in Abomey; for instance, ifs 
man has a wife, or a number of them, they are 
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=~ no one being allowed to call them wives but 
My inquiries relative to the meaning of 
os often erroneously answered, till I observed 

«id man, whose name was given me, and soon 
e g young woman was pointed out to me as his 
other, though the woman was at least twenty-five 

younger than her supposed son, -Owing to this, 

{vas Very incredulous, telling my informant that he 

pe mistaken. It may appear singular in a civi- 

‘ of the world, to learn that no distinction 

made in the term mother between the wife and 

: mother. After introducing me to a number of 

jis chiefs or captains, some of whom are very fine 

el-built men, the King informed me that I had 
jeter go home, as it was now getting dusk. After 
irnkingagain with his Majesty, I retired to my house, 
yiere 1 was Visited by many of the principal people 

(Dahomey, and also received the canes of a great 

gany Spaniards and Portuguese (as they call them- 

elves), liberated slaves from W hydah, and who were 
here attending the custom, or holiday.” 

skirmishes are frequent between the Daho- 
mans and the Mahees,—a people inhabiting a 
wwuntry about six days’ journey to the north- 
yard of Dahomey—in which encounters these 
Amazons do good service. The Kong Mountains 
we in the Mahee country. The inhabitants 
ever think of reserving any of their corn or 
her produce as stores ; so that they invariably 
ieeome an easy prey, though they can raise 
fur crops in the year. The Mahees use the 
jow and arrow ;—the King of Dahomey for- 
tidding the transport of fire-arms through his 
tingdom from the coast. On gaining the top of 
one of these mountains, our traveller discovered 
ina sort of hollow or basin on one side of the 
dome-shaped summit the remains, apparently, 
ofa large town.— 

“This place was truly the picture of desolation, and 
the ravages of war and famine presented themselves 
mall sides. Hundreds of human skulls, of different 
sues, were still to be seen; as also the skulls of sheep, 
gats,and oxen. No doubt the latter named animals 
had been used as food by the people whose remains 
vesaw around us, the greater part of whom had been 
surved to death rather than surrender. Many of the 
sidiers of my guard had been on service during this 
siege, and described the scene on ascending as of the 
nost awful description. ‘The bodies of the dead in a 
putrid state were, it appears, mixed with those who 
vere still alive, but unable to move; many were 
vounded with bullets, whose limbs were rotting off 
ad covered with vermin; and the air was so pesti- 
ferous, that many of the Dahomans died from its 
elects, The vultures tore the bodies of the poor 
vounded people, even while they were yet alive. In 
many of the small fissures I observed the remains of 
afous domestic quadrupeds, together with human 
nes, very probably carried there by the vulture or 
agle, also natives of this mountain, as well as the 
cmmon fox, the panther, and large hyzna, or pata- 
io, the name given to it by the natives.” 

The battles between these people seem indeed 
to be of an exceedingly destructive character. 
Mr. Duncan calculates that during the seven 
nonths’ war in Gbowelley and the neighbour- 
ig mountains to the eastward no fewer than 
forty thousand men must have perished.—Our 
author's description of the Mountain of Zoglogbo 
must be cited. — 

“The passage up the side of the mountain is so 
lamow as only to admit of one man passing ata 
time, and very steep and difficult, on account of the 
nany blocks of stone which impede the ascent. It 
wuld have been impossible for me to ascend with 
my shoes on, had not the old caboceer of the moun- 
tain walked in front and given me his hand, and 
mother person pushed at my back, as occasion re- 
quired, After a somewhat toilsome though romantic 
journey, we arrived at the gates of the town, which 
vere of very thick planks of seven inches, strongly 

With iron, After passing the gates, the path 
ws much easier and not so steep, from the fissure 
tot being filled so high, so that the top of the fissure 
vas far above the head, apparently above twenty 
janis, After passing a little distance farther, we 
‘ame upon the town, which is situated in a basin, or 





crater, formed in the centre of the top of the moun- 
tain. Round the outer edge of this immense basin 
are thrown tremendous blocks of various sizes, under- 
neath which many houses are built. Although these 
blocks are placed on each other in such a tottering 
position, the houses in the centre of the town are 
erected with considerable taste and regularity. The 
residences of the principal merchants and influential 
members of the town are built in the form of squares 
or quadrangles, which are occupied .by their wives, 
which are frequently very numerous, as well as their 
families. Their slaves also occupy a part of the 
buildings, and are treated as well as their own fami- 
lies. Indeed, as I have already observed, they work 
together in cultivating the fields, or any other do- 
mestic employment. The caboceer led us to a 
tolerably good house, with every necessary utensil 
for our use, Many presents of various descriptions 
were brought to me,—the old caboceer seeming 
much pleased at the kindness of his people to the 
King’s stranger. His own kindness and attention 
were unbounded, as well as those of his principal 
attendant, a young man of rank from Dahomey, and 
the handsomest and most intelligent African I had 
ever met. The King of Dahomey displays great 
sagacity in sending Dahomans to the frontiers be- 
tween the Mahees, Yarriba, and Fellattahs, These 
men, although acting as principal attendants to chiefs 
or caboceers of the subdued Mahees, are nothing 
more nor less than political spies,—the upper rank of 
such persons preventing any combination or alliance 
dangerous to the power of the King of Dahomey, 
although generally the Mahees seem very much 
pleased with their present government and new 
laws.” 

Our readers have had sufficient indication of 
the kind of scene and life which these remote 
districts of Central Africa present. We will 
not enter into any of the minute detail with 
which the volumes abound. The author ob- 
tained some information respecting the death of 
Mungo Park; for which, as for other important 
matters, the reader will do well to consult his 
work. There is in it but little of adventure— 
the writer appearing to have conducted his 
exploration with remarkable tact and good 
fortune. 


Mind and Matter. By J. G. Millingen, M.D. 
Hurst. 
The Power of the Soul over the Body. By 
George Moore, M.D. Longman & Co. 
Body and Soul. By George Redford, M.R.C.S. 
Churchill. 
Tue cultivation of inductive science and the 
practical application of its principles to the 
supply of the material wants of man have given 
a character not only to the labour but to the 
literature and philosophy of the age. The laws 
of matter are consulted not alone in the working 
of steam-engines and the construction of rail- 
roads, butin the elaboration of theories of Art 
and the weaving of systems of mental philoso- 
hy. The age of the spiritual and supernatural 
= given way to that of the material and na- 
tural. It is an impertinence now to hazard a 
speculation upon the abyss of mystery in which 
all causation terminates. Force is regarded but 
as the result of physical change—the organic 
movements of plants and animals are so many 
chemical phenomena — and what men call 
“mind,” “thought,” “soul,” are but secre- 








tions of the animal brain. Against such 
results of a material philosophy we have always 
protested ; and, whilst willing to lend a helping | 
hand for the diffusion of the discoveries of | 
natural science, we have borne our testimony | 
against the assumptions of those who have carried | 
its semblance into departments of inquiry yet 
open to investigation. On this ground we have 
opposed the so-called science of phrenology :— 
which, resting upon the most imperfect induc- 
tions, could never have gained for itself serious 
attention but as it reflected the material spirit 
of the age. The wide-spread belief in the 


doctrines of phrenology has, however, resulted 
in this good,—that a much greater attention has 
been paid by careful inquirers to the nature of 
the connexion which really exists between Mind 
and Matter. The proof of such attention will 
be found in the three volumes now before us,— 
all written by medical men; who undoubtedly, 
from the nature of their studies and pursuits, 
are the most proper persons to undertake in- 
quiry into such subjects. We cannot promise 
our readers a solution of all the difficult ques- 
tions arising out of the connexion of their 
mental and material constitution from a perusal 
of these volumes. There is, however, one point 
of agreement between them all which we regard 
with peculiar satisfaction—that is, the repudia- 
tion of phrenology as a science. 

Dr. Millingen in his book on ‘ Mind and 
Matter’ does not attempt to demonstrate the 
nature of their connexion—nor does he enter 
upon the difficult questions involved in metaphy- 
sical discussions. The intimate relation of the 
one to the other he takes for granted,—and his 
whole work is a series of illustrations of the 
fact. The subjects of hereditary mental disease, 
temperament, and sensibility, supply him with 
topics of amusing and interesting comment. As 
a specimen of the way in which he accumulates 
illustrations we give the following :— 

“Our antipathies and sympathies are most unac- 
countable manifestations of our nervous impres- 
sionability affecting our judgment, and uncontrollable 
by will or reason, Certain antipathies seem to de- 
pend upon a peculiarity of the senses. The horror 
inspired by the odour of certain flowers may be re- 
ferred to this cause—an antipathy so powerful as to 
realize the poetic allusion, to 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain, 

For Amatus Lusitanus relates the case of a monk 
who fainted when he beheld a rose, and never quitted 
his cell while that flower was blooming. Orfila (a 
less questionable authority) gives the account of the 
painter Vincent, who was seized with violent vertigo, 
and swooned, when there were roses in the room, 
Valtain gives the history of an officer who was thrown 
into convulsions and lost his senses by having pinks 
in hischamber. Orrfila also relates the instance of a 
lady, of forty-six years of age, of a hale constitution, 
who could never be present when a decoction of lin- 
seed was preparing, without being troubled in the 
course of a few minutes with a general swelling of 
the face, followed by fainting and a loss of the in- 
tellectual faculties, which symptoms continued for 
four-and-twenty hours. Montaigne remarks, on this 
subject, that there weremen whodreaded anapple more 
than a cannon-ball. Zimmerman tells us of a lady 
who could not endure the feeling of silk and satin, and 
shuddered when touching the velvety skin of a peach : 
other ladies cannot bear the feel of fur. Boyle re- 
cords a case of a man who experienced a natural 
abhorrence of honey; a young man invariably fainted 
when the servant swept his room. Hippocrates 
mentions one Nicanor who swooned whenever he 
heard a flute, and Shakspeare has alluded to the 
strange effect of the bagpipe. Boyle fell into asyn- 
cope when he heard the splashing of water; Scaliger 
turned pale at the sight of water-cresses; Erasmus 
experienced febrile symptoms when smelling fish; 
the Duke d’Epernon swooned on beholding a leveret, 
although a hare did not produce the same effect; 
Tycho Brahe fainted at the sight of a fox; Henry 
IIL., of France, at that of a cat; and Marshal 
d’Albret at a pig. The horror that whole families 
entertain of cheese is well known.” 

Though there is little system, and scarcely 
anything like the logical developement of an 
argument, throughout the whole of Dr. Millin- 
gen’s book, no one can fail to be amused at the 
racy manner in which he gives his opinion on 
subjects of highimport. The doctor is opposed 
to the theory of innate ideas;—and thus dis- 
poses of the doctrine in relation to beauty.— 

“Toinsist that manis born with innate ideas of virtue, 
appears to be asabsurd as tomaintain that heis created 
wicked and corrupt. No doubt our instinctive pro- 
pensities and emotions, were they indulged in with- 
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out the check of our reasoning faculties, would plunge 
man ina vortex of crime and imprudence, subversive 
of all social order. He would indulge his animal 
appetites without restraint until satiety ensued; but 
the characteristic of mankind is the susceptibility of 
an advance towards a meliorated condition, so long 
as he moves in a cycle of improvement. The same 
questionable notions that have been entertained re- 
garding the innate knowledge of good and evil, of vice 
and virtue, have been also advanced to account for 
our ideas of beauty and deformity. Socrates of old, 
and, strange to say, many modern psychologists, 
asserted that our notions of beauty arise from an 
analogy with the beauty and sublimity of the quali- 
ties of the mind; that material objects only affect us 
by means of the moral ideas they suggest; and that 
*the human face is beautiful, chiefly as it presents 
to our conception the qualities of the mind.’ Such is 
the doctrine of Dugald Stewart; he adds, ‘it is the 
mind alone that possesses original and underived 
beauty; and that what we call the beauty of the 
material world is chiefly, if not wholly, reflected from 
intellectual and moral qualities. The intention of 
Nature in thus associating the ideas of the beautiful 
and the good, cannot therefore be mistaken.’ Ac- 
cording to these singular assumptions, George Barn- 
well must have been struck with the beauty of Mil- 
wood, ‘ being,’ according to Dugald Stewart's views, 
* reflected from her intellectual and moral qualities— 
as the light we admire on the disc of the moon and 
the planets, when traced to its original source, the 
light of the sun.’ George’s poor uncle had no chance, 
after such a reflection. In my humble view of the 
question, I am apt to think, that our notions of 
beauty are in general the result of education and 
habit, added to pleasing sensations and recollections.” 

The greater part of the work is occupied with 
a general view of the passions—which are 
divided into the instinctive and acquired. Under 
the latter head ambition, friendship, bigotry, and 
fanaticism are considered—whilst self-love, fear, 
anger, love, jealousy, and coquetry are classed 
under the former. As the section on coquetry 
is somewhat new in such works as the present, 
we give a sketch of a coquette for the benefit of 
all those who would avoid imitating or being 
influenced by her.— 

“In her conversation she assumes an air of ab- 
sence; and although every expression is studied, 
she wishes that her words should appear to be the 
result of momentary inspirations, and that thinking 
might seem too troublesome an occupation. Whether 
she moves her head or her hand—her foot or her 
fan—she telegraphs, ‘Look at me.’ As she flies 
from one admirer to another, she also flutters from 
one book to some other publication in vogue. Thus 
she collects a smattering store of ideas, which she 
knows how to retail in the small change of social 
intercourse. Without mind, she passes for a clever 
woman, her chief accomplishment being the art of 
clothing the ideas of others in the fanciful garb of 
her own whimsical conceptions. Maniérée in every 
action—habitually so, even in her sleep—she is in 
turn most careful in ornamenting her person, or 
negligent in her attire, according to the character of 
the individual she seeks to captivate, or the circle in 
which she is anxious to shine. One of her great 
attainments in the art of pleasing and of surprising, 
is that of knowing, by her searching looks, what a 
man was going tosay before he speaks, thus preparing 
a reply before his speech was ended. To patronize 
is her delight, therefore is she ever ready to serve you; 
patronization confers obligation, and obligation is, to 
a certain degree, an admission of superiority; and 
nothing can render this sense of obligation more irk- 
some than the apparent desire, on her part, to make 
it appear that she was obliged to you for the oppor- 
tunity of conferring the favour. The society of such 
a woman must be attractive, for she regulates its con- 
venances with great art; to equalize the company 
she moves in, is her study, and she prides herself in 
levelling the ranks around her. A coquette of this 
description will abound in the sense of the witty and 
wise, for even wisdom is not exempt from her toils. 
On such occasions she pretends to display conviction. 
She will also agree with a coxcomb; but then her 
eyes, and her lips, and her nose, and her dimpled 
cheek, proclaim to the group around her, the ridicule 





of the flattered fool. This coquette is rarely jealous, 
for she is afraid of jealousy from principle; for this 
scrutinizing passion, in seeking for faults which it 
wishes to detect, discovers good qualities which it 
does not wish to find. Respectful love she despises; 
love, to please her, must show desire. Her study is 
to produce effect. She will not cease in pretending 
to love you, until she loves another: infidelity would 
lose all its charms, were it not rendered more piquant 
when seasoned by perfidiousness.” 

On the whole, although we have been amused 
with the perusal of Dr. Millingen’s book, we 
have felt that he takes too gloomy a view of life 
and of the prospects of man. He has dwelt on 
the dark side of that wonderful combination of 
mind and matter which constitutes the character 
of humanity. He treats his — rather as a 
pathologist than as a — ogist—as one 
delighting in the laws of disease rather than in 
its cure. 

The other two works, written with the same 
gbject, treat the matter very differently. Dr. 
Moore, taking the Bible as his guide, asserts 
the essential difference between body and soul. 
Under the latter term he comprehends all that 
is meant by the terms Preann ‘¢ intellect,” 
and “mind’’; and he proceeds to discuss its 
power over the body in the following re- 
spects :-— 

“Ist. The general adaptation of the body, the senses 
and the nervous system to the soul. 2ndly. The 
manifestation of the soul in attention and memory. 
3rdly. The influence of mental determination and 
emotion on the body.” 

Though we cannot commend Dr. Moore’s 
metaphysics on account of their exclusive foun- 
dation upon a dogmatic theology, we highly 
— of the spirit and tendency of his work. 
Whilst fully recognizing the vast influence of 
bodily organization on the character of man, 
his great object is to point out how the body 
may be controlled and governed by the exercise 
of those higher mental faculties which he terms 
the soul. In such control we believe the moral 
and intellectual welfare of man to consist. 

Dr. Moore’s remarks on the influence of 
mental exertion and of the passions on the 
brain and, through that organ, on the rest of the 
body are judicious. The following are some 
concluding remarks on education :— 

“Tntellectually speaking, man is not gregarious, 
but every mind has a track of its own as well as a 
body of its own. To force incongruous numbers to 
the same irksome tasks, is a violence to nature which 
extends disorder alike to the moral, the intellectual, 
and the corporeal being. Mental fellowship and co- 
operation are indeed essential to enlarged success; 
but to drive boys, like a herd, to the same pasture, is 
neither to strengthen the bonds of sociality nor to 
develope individual character. Those who have felt 
the value of mental culture, and have taken Their 
course untrammelled by task-work, have generally 
shown their intellectual vigour by a greater capacity 
of endurance, as well as by freedom, boldness, and 
healthiness of thought. We may as well look for 
easy walking in a Chinese lady, whose feet have 
grown in iron shoes, and those very small ones, as for 
easy thinking ina mind that has been cast in a mould 
constructed to suit the minimi of the million. The 
reflective and perceptive faculties are too generally 
sacrificed at school for the sake of mere verbal me- 
mory; and hence those who were really most highly 
endowed, appeared, while there, most deficient scho- 
lars ; such as Liebig, Newton, and Walter Scott. In 
conclusion of this chapter we may observe, that the 
modern system of education appears to be altogether 
unchristian; undoubtedly it contributes much to 
swell the fearful list of diseases, for it is founded on an 
unhealthy emulation, which ruins many both in body 
and in soul, while it qualifies none the better, either 
for business, knowledge, usefulness, or enjoyment; 
but rather, together with the influence of the money 
valuation of intellect, causes the most heroic spirits of 





when the riotous spirit of youth i a, 
gather motives and rad Pe ry — tr 
bewildering ethics, and impure histories of Siiacty, 
culated heathenism. Instruction should he Be 
only as it helps the mind forward to an eequaintems 
with natural and revealed facts; and as the pro 
inducement to study and research is enjoyment, this 
should be made to depend on the example and p| 
sure of those who can rightly direct us, — 
claims our hearts for no other reason and on noche 
principle.” 

Mr. Redford’s work is a more logieal discus. 
sion of the points involved in our ideas of bod 
and soul than either of the two already Noticed, 
It is a systematic and cautious inquiry into 
what is known at the present day on these sub. 
jects. The distinctions between matter. mind 
and life are lucidly stated,—whilst difficulties 
wherever they occur are carefully noted. The 
work is written less with a view to amusement 
or practical application than to instruct all who 
are interested in the grave subject which jt 
discusses in the first principles of the sciences 
involved. To all earnest inquirers into the 
physiology of mind and matter we can recom. 
mend Mr. Redford’s volume. The importance 
of gaining accurate views on the relation of 
body and mind can hardly be overrated, A 
sound mind cannot exist without a sound body. 
The causes which injure the latter injure the 
former. If the body be improperly fed or the 
blood insufficiently oxygenated, the brain and 
nerves are imperfectly nourished, and the highet 
manifestations of intellect and reason become 
almost impossible :—so [that from a considera. 
tion of this subject we may learn that, however 
much the soul may be capable of influenc- 
ing the body, one of the most important condi- 
tions of its action is the health of the latter, 
This leads us to remark,—however little it may 
be suspected,—that the great practical question 
of our day, the health of towns, involves toa 
greater or less extent the moral and religious 
interests of our country. 





Remarks on the Probable Origin and Anii- 
quity of the Aboriginal Natives of New South 
Wales. By a Colonial Magistrate. Melbourne, 
Pullar & Co. 

A curious little tract, on an interesting topic of 

inquiry ; but not very learned in its argument 

or definite in its aim—being chiefly a series of 
notes, not pretending to any great accuracy, on 
certain manners, customs, and other peculia- 
rities of the native Australian, with an attempt 
to identify them with the usages of other eastern 
nations of antiquity. Whether this people can 
be filiated with the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 

Malays, or Ethiopians—or with any nation and 

race occupying the southern shores of the Asiatic 

continent, —the writer considers a question 
which “will probably ever remain an interesting 
subject of philosophic and speculative inquiry.” 

Whatever may have been their origin, there is, 

unfortunately, no doubt about their gradual 

decay and the certainty of their eventual ex- 
tinction. Like the Red men of the North Ame- 
rican continent, they are fading away before 
the presence of the White. All attempts to re- 
claim them have hopelessly failed. The govern- 
ment schools, the English and German missions, 
the native police system, and, finally, the pro- 
tectorate —all have been found abortive and 
been abandoned.— : 
“Probably no race or tribe of the human kind 

(the Vedahs of Ceylon excepted) have ever sunk 9 

low in moral degradation or intellectual power 3 

the various families of Aborigines of the Colonies 

and Districts of New South Wales; who, though 
varying to a limited extent in Customs and Dialects, 

have, as far as has been hitherto ascertained, 10 
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0 itself =f life and family relationship. It is truethey Joseph and Pharaoh,’ and ‘The Maccabees.’ | they were translated into the Swabian language 
didactics me words indicative of right and wrong; such | He also tells us that it was a custom adopted by | and incorporated with the collection of national 
aN emas. wanderet, Thief, Liar; but none for God, Chief, the director of the society of Lierre, a pious | German songs published by Von der Hagen in 
he valu MM °:o or Prayer; and they are probably the only man, to request all the young actors, before |one volume. The proof that these effusions 
Uaintanee who have no natural feeling or sense of the curtain was raised, to kneel down and pray | were originally written in Flemish is given by 
2€ proper at appearing naked before white men. ‘that everything might be conducted with pro- | Gervinus; who says, ‘Der Beriihinte Herzog 
ment, this I fhe disputed problem of the unity of the Aus- priety and decorum. As Willem was but a| Johann van Brabant, Dichtite in vulgarsprache 
and plea. ralian language receives no raed light ee youth of tender years at this time, he assures | und seine Lieder gingenzum Theil northdiirftig 
=a fact. ‘The dialects are aoe ee a § so Huc- | ‘us that the sight of Joseph, Herod, the Magi, | verhochdentocht in unsern Minnesinger Codex 

gating, that it is impossible to fix them so aS the Jews, the angels, and the devil all kneeling | ein” (Geschichte der Poetischen national lite- 


a basis for inquiry and comparison. | 


H ty obtain : together in prayer, was a thing so fantastic 
a Kanes and words — — —— by thet it was Bes. effaced from his mind to the 
noticed, jenatives, For instance, on t il ~ i . “. poor last day of his life—These representations cer- 
tity into my 2¢™a" of a “pee pe a + 1 hi Ch i Ae "| tainly form a very singular characteristic feature 
hese sub. yp mother taken anc’ a ue = ete . pont in the state of Flemish society at the period. 
r, mind athe former name Pong bens “died onal In 1819 Willem was appointed Keeper of the 
fficulties ed. ey gg af shuexannineniiben Public Records of Antwerp :—a circumstance 
od. The ame implied rw me q the tribe ig ta an which gave a great a pene to his love of re- 
usement im weabulery— and * search into the national antiquities of Belgium. 


yord to express that element. 


“> “ : F From this period he began to enrich and de- 
thy: The religious aanene — re = _ a fend the oA em uate of his native land. 
Sciences ae exceedingly SS ey 6A History of the Old Flemish Literature,’ in 


igre but one idea of a Supreme Being,—and that 


into the ? ‘ ee _ two vols. 8vo., a Chronicle in verse on Edward 
n recom. gy Bof8 — Yer they cherish the fos of the Third of England, historical Miscellanies, 
nee y i i ic pieces, and other 
portance jm ™t COMP nosis. They believe the Europeans %¢V¢tal interesting dramatic pieces, and o 
tant ae seine to thei shores to be their an-_ {wsitive productions, spread his fame beyond 
a wstors returned in a new and improved state of . ‘ll -mgead e h ae “ ve a 4 Ge : 
nd body. is celeted ter he Mothoumne |“ known throughout the whole of Germany. 
jure the mm stence. F y The celebrated Grimm speaks highly of the 


Magistrate that one of the blacks who was exe- 


d or the ated at that place in 1842 consoled himself by 


rain and : . tengische Geherhte Auzeiger’ of June 1837. Von 
e higher gm the expectation Gt 2 shite fe 7 wo oa _ der Hagen mentions the a and accurate eru- 

become tk _ : — a white fellow, and Have dition of our author in his ‘Jahrbiicher der Ber- 
msidera- gm Penty of Sixpence. : : ., | linischen Geselschaft’: and it is a point beyond 
however Tothose who feel an interest in the subject, dispute that the writings of Willem exercised a 


“ little aioe a a | powerful influence over the modern revival of 
press— ; 


| Flemish literature—which now possesses a great 
| number of young and enterprising authors, to 
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FLEMISH LITERATURE, 


e it may ’ | whom he acted as a sort of champion or 
question Old Flemish Songs—{ Oude Viaemsche Liederen]. | leader. 
ves toa 2Parts. By T. F. Willem. Brussels. | Two of our author’s publications have parti- 


eligious cularly attracted public attention :—his edition, 
and researches into the history, of the old poem 
of Reynard the Fox, taken from a MS. bought in 
London in 1836 by the Belgian Government 
for 160/.,—and his collection of ‘ Flemish Songs.’ 
| Both these works are interesting,—and display 
Duke of Brabant,—of John the First, or the | great merit in their arrangement and treatment. 
Vietorious,—of Philip the Good,—and of Mar-| The book of songs may be divided into three 
garet of Austria. Old ballads, which describe | principal divisions — Love Songs, Historical 
waccurately and feelingly the social manners | Songs, and Legendary Songs. The Love Songs 
ad customs of nations, have always attracted | are characterized by softness and gentleness of 


TakrE is something touching in the death of 
this remarkable Flemish author. He died, like 
avaliant warrior in the breach, just when he 
was in the act of correcting a sheet of his Old 
Flemish Songs. Many of these popular poetic 
efusions are of the time of Henry the Third, 
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peculia- general attention from the historian and the | expression; and bear a striking resemblance 
attempt #@ philosopher. They form the true exponents of to many of the popular songs of Germany, 
eastern Wi popular thought on civil institutions and do- although they are generally of a more primi- 
»ple can @@ nestic happiness. France, Italy, Spain, Ger- tive complexion than the ordinary effusions 
inians, #@ many and England have extensive and curious of that country. The Flemish ballads make 
ion and # cllections of this kind :—and these old ballads | a direct and forcible appeal to the most ob- 


Asiatic Bi of Belgium are fully as interesting as those of vious and prominent principles and passions 


uestion any other nation. of human nature :—and what may be consi- 
resting Willem was occupied full twenty years of his dered as somewhat singular, the language of 
quiry. life in forming this Belgian collection. The! these old verses is more soft, musical, and 
here is, #@ greater number of these pieces have never be- | agreeable to the ear than that which is com- 
gradual HH fore been printed; and as he was a good mu- | monly employed at the present day.—The cha- 
ual ex- H sician as well as a deep and clever philologist, racter of the Historical Songs displays the feel- 
h Ame- he has noted down the tune to the most curious ,ings and opinions of the mass of the people in 
before #@ of the songs, and found the music himself for | reference to public matters in a much more de- 
sto re- i some of the very ancient ones from the old | cided manner than mere historical records or 
goveri- @ musical records of the country. From a mere | histories can do.—The Legendary Songs refer, of 
1sslOns, boy he assiduously cultivated the Flemish | course, to all those objects which constitute the 
he pro- # muse. He lived in the small town of Lierre,— staple of the marvellous and supernatural,—as 
ve and HH vhere he received the first elements of his edu-_| fairies, spiritual apparitions, and such like things. 
: tation. In this secluded and remote part of | The language in them is but mean and common- 
an the country there were yet remaining two of | place,—and the metaphors and imagery are 
8 those medieval institutions called Sociétés de | inappropriately used. There are certain things, 
“olonies Rhétorique. The members of such associations | however, found in this class of the songs which 
though fmt only composed verses, but practised the | do not belong to legendary tales in general,— 
Yialects, forms of declamation followed by the ancient | and are to be found here and nowhere else. 
ned, no Mysteries, Willem tells us himself, in the| In this collection of songs are nine which 
s—ani @ ‘Flemish Review’ (Belgisch Museum) that he in all probability were composed by John the 
, few, if J ok a part in three or four of these public exhi- First, Duke of Brabant,—who died in 1294. It 


















































philosophical researches of Willem in the ‘ Got- | _ 


ratur der Deutschen, vol. II. p. 67.) 

Our readers are aware that it is nearly im- 
possible to translate the popular songs of one 
country into the language of another. Such 
productions owe their humour and life to little 
incidents and casual associations which can be 
appreciated only by the people for whom they 
are ae composed. Of two of the verses 
in one of these songs we will give the literal 
meaning in English. It will afford a very inade- 
quate idea of the original; but still some small 
insight will be afforded of the nature of the 
imagery and metaphors employed.— 


The winter is long, and covers with her mantle 
The fields and the woods. 
The green trees show their sorrow. 
The songs of the birds are hushed. 
This grieves me ; but above all I am sorry 
That the beauty I love so sincerely 
Is quite insensible to me. 
Mercy ! O Queen Venus! 
I am your devoted slave ; 
Help me, give me consolation ! 


Those I love have pity! 

giet me chant your praise ; 

See how wretched | am 

In devotedly loving you. 

This must excite your pity, 

So give me compensation. 
Mercy, lovely woman ! 
Queen of my heart and soul, 
Mercy ! O Queen Venus 
I am your devoted slave, 
Help me, give me consolation ! 

We notice in the collection two other songs, 
set to music, taken from a manuscript in the 
Burgundian Library at Brussels, and which are 
generally believed to be from the pen of Mar- 
garet of Austria, who died in 1530, and was 
the daughter of Maximilian and Mary of Bur- 
gundy. This library contains two manuscript 
volumes of songs and music on vellum,—which 
form an interesting literary relic. The pages are 
surrounded with borders in gold and exquisitely 
coloured. There is the most conclusive internal 
evidence for supposing that the greatest part of 
these songs were composed by the Princess her- 
self ;—who, it is nj wot was always sur- 
rounded by learned men, poets and musicians, 
from most parts of Europe. 

After the Love songs, we find twenty-eight 
Historical ones,—a great number of which are 
set to music. These are sometimes quaint,—but 
generally pathetic and tender. This collection 
is calculated to be of great interest to the 
curious and dilettanti of all countries; for the 
oldest and most obscure libraries of Belgium 
and Germany must have been ransacked to 
procure the materials. 

In the Historical songs we have, among 
others, a lament on the Death of Van Artevelde, 
1345; another on the Duke of Brabant, 1388; 
a song on three Belgian knights going to the 
Holy War, 1450; on the sea voyage of Philip 
the Handsome, Duke of Brabant, and Count of 
Flanders, 1506; on the Battle of Pavia, 1525; 
on the tragical Death of Count de Egmond, 
1568; and one against the Duke of Alva, 1569, 
We will give a few extracts from the last two.— 

A prince of great power 
The Count of Egmond was; 


Went like a lamb to the slaughter, 
When his hour was come. 

Great multitudes assembled 

To shed tears and bewail, 

On the walls of Brussels, 

When the Count met his fate. 


With very great composure 





bitions—‘The Birth and Adolescence of Christ,’ , would seem that these had been very popular; for 
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He knelt upon a cushion 
To receive the deadly blow. 


When in this pious act, 

With hands and eyes to heaven, 
He calted for heavenly mercy, 
And yielded up his soul. 


The blood of this brave prince 
Flowed down from the scaffold; 
May God revenge the death 
Of the noble Count of Egmond ! 
The song on the Duke of Alva is taken from 
a single sheet preserved in the Royal Library 
of Brussels. — 
Listen, if you wish to hear 
The song [ mean to sing; 
A song of the old man Alva 
On many curious things. 


With pomp they paid him homage, 
When he visited the town ; 

But he ran away by night, 

And left his debts unpaid. 


The old man was so cruel 
That no one would serve him; 
No taxes he could levy, 
For the people shouted out, 
“* Vive les gueux! vive les gueux !”” 


He earnestly sought peace, 

But they could not take his word ; 
They knew him to be deceitful, 

He pardoned with wheel and gallows. 

The Legendary songs are very curious and 
original; and some of them have already been 
= but with great alterations, in Von 

tloch’s ‘ Volkslieder der Deutschen,’ in Uh- 
land’s ‘Alte hoch und nieder deutsche Volks- 
lieder’ and in Kretssmer and Zuccalmaglie’s 
‘ Deutsche Volkslieder.’ One of them relates to 
a man of great cruelty, who by the fascinating 
influence of his own poetical compositions suc- 
ceeded in inducing many interesting and virtuous 
young women to follow him, who had never after- 
wards been heard of. The daughter of a king is 
under the spell, and rides away on horseback to 
meet the enchanter. She finds him in the middle 
of a wood; and they go together into the thickest 
part of it, where he tells her she must die. He 


draws his sword and takes off his mantle ; but ' 


suddenly the royal maid seizes the sword, and 


cuts off the head of the intended murderer. As | 


he is an enchanter, the head speaks, and gives 
her many deceitful counsels, — the effect of 
which, if followed, would have been to restore 
him to life again. But the king’s daughter is 
— enough to reject them. She makes 
her escape on horseback; and to prove to her 
father that she had killed the cruel monster, 
she takes his head with her. In issuing from 
the wood, she meets the mother of the bloody 
enchanter,—who is anxious at not seeing her 
son come home, and asks the young princess 
if she has met him. “ Your son is dead,” was 
the answer, “and I have his head in my lap!”’ 
She then rides off with all possible speed to her 
father’s palace.—This tale is told in Flemish, 
with great feeling and simplicity, in short verse 
of eight syllables, and with =a circumstances 
as show its great antiquity. 

It has often been remarked, that the popular 
traditions of most of the northern nations of 
Europe have a common origin,— for we find 
that a legend told by the peasantry in the re- 
mote corners of Denmark or Sweden is well 
known by the lower orders in Holland or Bel- 
gium. ‘This observation particularly applies to 
popular songs; and the present collection, by 
M. Willem, offers striking proof of the justness 
of the opinion. 


sources, and often from oral tradition, many of 


his songs are on subjects which we find in the | 


shape of very ancient legendary tales in the 
Danish and Swedish languages. Among these 
stories, there is one of a king’s daughter who 
falls in love with a knight, and elopes with him, 
very much to the displeasure of her father. 
They go to a distant country,—where she gives 
birth to a child. Overwhelmed by misfortune 


Though M. Willem has made | 
his collection from well-authenticated Flemish | 


; and poverty, the knight regrets what he has 
| done; and tells the fair companion of his woes 
| that he would like to see both her and her child 
| buried under the tree where he first saw her. 
| She returns an answer equally bold and re- 
| vengeful; whereupon he strikes her. She falls 
tothe ground; and exclaims that he will repent 
of his cruel treatment ere seven years shall 
have passed over his head,—for that he shall 
beg his bread from door to door. The pro- 
| phecy is accomplished. When the child is seven 
| years old, they are all reduced to a state of 
extreme poverty. The father coming home one 
day, oppressed and fatigued, the mother taunts 
him as follows :— 
O! child of seven years old, 
Present a chair to your father; 


I have seen him once on a day 
A bold and valiant knight. 


O! child of seven years old, 
Give your father some bread ; 
I once knew the day 

When he wanted nothing. 


O! child of seven years old, 
Give your father some drink ; 
I once knew the day 

When he was my only love. 





While this goes on, the father of the unfor- 
| tunate princess has found out the abode of the 
‘ wretched couple; and stands behind the door 
' of the hut listening to what is passing between 
‘them. Fired with anger and revenge, he bursts 
into the dwelling, sword in hand, cuts off the 
head of the knight, and throws it at the feet of 
his daughter, exclaiming, “ Repent; keep this 
head, once loved to wound and betray your 
kind father.” ‘‘ Oh, my father,” answers the 
“ae woman, “ were I to weep for all of which 

have to repent, a whole year would not 
suffice.” 

We will now present the reader with the 
analysis of two original Flemish songs; of which 
one is still sung, although of very ancient date 
—and the other is one of the oldest monuments 
of the literature of the Netherlands. 

A maid is seated at the window in the highest 
part of her father’s castle; and looking far and 
wide on every side, she espies her lover coming 
‘towards the castle at full gallop. When he 

approaches the window, he throws a ring into 
the water; and immediately rides off again at 
full speed, that he may not be surprised by her 
father. The maid has a little dog, an excel- 
lent swimmer, which jumps into the water and 
brings the ring to its mistress. The sight of 
, this emblem of affection, and the dreadful 
thought that she will never be allowed to 
' marry the knight, throws her into despair, and 
she prays to heaven that she may become a 
leper. Her wish is gratified. She goes before 
her father, shows him the condition she is in, 
and requests to have a hut built for her in 
the midst of a thick wood, where she will re- 
main for seven years alone, that she may be 
| cured. This demand is granted. After the 
| seven years have elapsed, the knight passes by 
| the hut on horseback. She lays her hand on 
| the saddle to show him the ring; and, as she 
| is now perfectly cured, he takes her away with 
| him to make her his wife. : 

The analysis of the ballad of Hildebrand—of 
| great antiquity—is as follows:—This knight 
| has been absent from his castle for thirty-two 
years without once seeing his wife, Godeliva. 
On his way home he is told not to pass by a 
certain wood where a young watrior attacks 
every one who trespasses on his grounds. The 
knight answers, that if the report be correct 
he shall punish the young man so severely 
that he will never again exercise his power in 
that cruel manner. He passes on,—and soon 
falls in with the fierce and redoubtable youth. 
, The latter demands the armour of Hildebrand ; 
and after some sharp words, they begin the 





fight. Hildebrand, more experienced than the 
youth, seizes him by the waist and throws him 
on the ground. ‘“ You have been too rash,” 
says the old knight; “but I will forgive 

if you will confess to what party in this at 
try you belong.” The fallen combatant ay. 
swers, “I am a young warrior belonging to 
the Wolfs (the name of a political arty) ms 

mother is Godeliva and my father Hilde 
brand.”"—“ God be praised,” exclaimed ij. 
debrand, “then you are my son!"—«Q » 

dear father! the stroke which I have levelled 
at you will rankle in my heart to the last day of 
my life.’”-—** Don’t think of it, my dear son; let 
us go on towards the castle. But, not to surprise 
your mother too violently, lead me to the dwell. 
ing like a prisoner ; and if the inmates ask you 
who I am, tell them I am the most depraved 
and wicked man upon the face of the earth,” 
On the Saturday evening they reach the gar- 
den of the castle, and enter into the room 
where Godeliva is sitting. Young Hildebrand 
places his father at the head of the table, 
‘What are you doing, my son,” says the 
mother, “ This man is your prisoner ?”—« Yeg 
my dear mother, this man is truly my pri- 
soner; but, my dear mother, he is your husband 
too!” The long separated couple recognize 
each other. The wife takes her husband in her 
arms, kisses him, and the whole family kneel 
down and offer up their thanks to heaven for 
the happy domestic reunion. 

This short and prosy analysis can give no 
idea whatever of the pathos and feeling which 
run through the whole of this legendary song, 
and of the pleasing and soothing monotony 
produced by the great number of repetitions at 
the beginning and end of each stanza. The 
verses are short and of equal metre,—which 
makes them easily sung.—This ballad, in alli- 
terated verse, was known in the eighth century, 
and was printed by Grimm in the form in which 
it was then known. In the Netherlands it is so 
popular that a great number of common songs 
are set to the tune of ‘Old Hildebrand’; and 
Willem proves that it was in very early times 
quoted by preachers in their sermons. A ma- 
nuscript text, as the piece was sung in the six- 
teenth century, is still preserved in the Bur- 
gundian Library at Brussels. 

In conclusion, we repeat that M. Willem has 
earned the praise of all who take an interest in 
the literature of the northern nations of Europe 
by the publication of these Flemish songs. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

By Cecil Monro.—These are 
selections from the Records of the Court of Chancery, 
extracted forthe most part from documents remaining 
in the Report Office, where they had reposed for 


Acta Cancellaria. 


more than two centuries of oblivion. The editor was 
attracted to an examination of the six hundred pon- 
derous folios to which the Registrars’ Books amount, 
each averaging half a hundredweight; and here we 
have a portion of the result—one calculated to throw 
some light on the early history and practice of 
the Court — perhaps, also, on popular manners and 
habits. The earliest date, however, is 4.D. 1545—it 
having been up to the period of Elizabeth's reign the 
practice of the Registrar to sell or give away the 
volumes in which he made his entries. For what 
has been rescued we may therefore be grateful ; and 
the editor is much to be commended for his diligence 
in preparing the present collection. The occasional 
notes which he has added well illustrate the text. 
Neander’s History of the Christian Religion ant 
Church. Translated from the Second and Improved 
Edition. By J. Torrey. Vol. I.—This is an American 
version of Neander’selaborate Church History; accept: 
able as not only being more faithfully rendered in itself 
than any other, butas having adopted the author'slatest 
corrections. ‘These are, indeed, many and important; 
but Dr. Neander still holds fast to his original funda- 
mental position in theology and in the contemplation 
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=. The bulky tome before us presents a trans- 


“1 of Neander’s two volumes, thus subjected to 
A new edition of the continuation has just 
ane inGermany. Mr. Torrey intends to include 
a of this, now in the press, all the 
4 t additions and improvements which it con- 
pte shall have thus, we hope, a standard 
ion of this great and serviceable labour in the 
ish language. The learned author has dedicated 
..gork in its present more perfect state “ to F. von 
soaling the Philosopher ;"—-and _in 80 doing has 
oo example of liberality which we hope may 
ip followed, as it deserves to be, by other theologians. 
Classic Readings in Italian Literature. By G. Can- 
-a9,-This is a selection of specimens from the 
igt Italian authors, extending from the thirteenth 
gatury to the present time: apparently an humble 
ibour, nevertheless one exceedingly useful and 
stich, in this instance, indicates a wide range of read- 
ig and more than ordinary judgment. Compiled 
ih the purpose of presenting to the student a bird’s- 
= view, as it were, of the whole range of Italian 
jjerature, it succeeds well in its object. The 
aitor has been careful to mark the three epochs into 
hich such literature naturally divides itself. The 
jst commences with the thirteenth century, in which 
sew prose writers, such as Matteo Spinello, Brunetto 
Latini, Ricordano Malaspini, Guitton d’Arezzo, and 
uhers, were produced :—these, too, had been preceded 
jytheTroubadours of Provence. It is not, however, 
inti] the fourteenth century that we meet with a pure 
lulian prose style; when we find it suddenly rising 
into perfection in the *Decamerone’ of Boccaccio. 
The next remarkable works are Villani’s ‘ History of 
Florence, and the two hundred and fifty-eight tales 
y(Sacchetti, who in them imitated, with somesuccess, 
thestyle of Boccaccio. But he is excelled in merit 
prthe novelist Fiorentino. The second period com- 
prises the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,—and con- 
tains the names of Macchiavelli, Bembo, Guicciardini, 
Cellini, Caro, Bonfadio, Davila, and Redi, in history 
ad general letters—and those of the astronomer 
Galilei (Galileo) and of Magalotti the naturalist, as 
sientific writers. ‘The third: period, from the seven- 
tenth century to the present time, is also rich in 
lent, Weare here presented with a list of seventeen 
uthors, from Gravino to Pellico, including the great 
umes of Muratori, Giannone, Goldoni (the prolific 
dnmatist), Gozzi, Beccaria, Verri, Alfieri, Ugo Fos- 
wlo,and Manzoni. Besides these, as scientific men, 
vemay mention Spallanzani, Soave, Frisi, Filangieri, 
Coletta and Cagnoli. ‘The extracts are accompanied 
ith brief biographical and critical notices; which add 
to the value of the selection, by enabling the pupil to 
interpret the manner in which theauthors are mutually 
related. 

Life and Letters of the Rev. George Mortimer, M.A. 
The subject of this biography was the rector of 
Thomhill, in the diocese of Toronto, Canada West,— 
ad acquired some reputation both there and previously 
inEngland as an extemporaneous preacher. He seems 
tohave been a man of moderate opinions and pru- 
ienthabits, ‘The correspondence and memoranda of 
himself and friends have been here compiled and 
amanged by “the Rev. J. Armstrong, British Chaplain 
if Monte Video, South America.” We may mention, 
ssomewhat adding to the interest of the work, that 
Mr. Mortimer was the third son of the well-known 
gu-maker, Mr, Harvey Walklate Mortimer, of Fleet 
Steet, and brother of the Rev. Thomas Mortimer, 
thecelebrated popular preacher. He was born 20th 
May 1784,and was introduced into life as a bookseller; 
but yielding to the influence of the late Mr. Joseph 
batterworth, the law publisher, and M.P. for Dover, 
hetook orders in 1811. It was not until 1832 that 
Mt. Mortimer left England for a Canadian settlement; 
tismotive for which step was, it seems, not a religious 
ut a secular one—‘‘the improvement of his worldly 
fortune for the temporal benefit of his family.” He was 
ietermined in his choice by the fears which he suffered 
fot the prospects of his native country. His biogra- 

, too, even to an amusing degree, shares in the 
ume alarm. “We are evidently,’’ he writes, “in 
the state of a volcano; and everything seems to 
indicate a no very distant eruption, which may raze 
the foundations of the Church and State, and scatter 
msery and wretchedness, rapine and bloodshed, murder 

ction, over the face of the land.” ‘These be 
wwiul words—but we ween that they are not, for all 





that, prophetic. The nation has survived the resigna- 
tion of the Wellington Ministry—an event which 
appeared so terrible to Mr. Mortimer; and it will, 
we doubt not, likewise survive the perils which are 
now dreaded by Mr. Armstrong. Asan embodiment 
of “ national croaking,” this book is entitled to some 
consideration. Unlike most biographies of this small 
kind, it has at any rate a point in it—a sting, as it 
were, to add a relish to its commonplaces, There 
are some thoughts on emigration, and reflections 
on Canadian life which will repay perusal. Mr. Mor- 
timer owed his death to an accident,—his carriage 
having been upset and himself thrown violently against 
the stump ofa tree. He died 15th June, 1844. 


The Eneid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse. 
By the Rev. J. M. King. A new translation of the 
Eneid is to be justified only by its being both more 
elegantly and moreaccurately rendered than by Dryden 
and Pitt. The stiff and mechanical character of Mr. 
King’s version isscarcely atoned forby mere verbal cor- 
rectness. Virgil himself, as is here remarked, is distin- 
guished for “ the choice of his words and the modula- 
tion of his numbers.” We miss both the selection and 
the harmony in the translation before us:—yet, the 
author proposes it as a means of making the Roman 
poet more popular than Dryden had left him. Dryden, 
according to Mr. King, “ was too great a poet to submit 
to bea good translator.” This remark involvesan error 
itself furnishing a disqualification for the task which Mr, 
King has undertaken. None but agreat poet can be a 
good translatorof Virgil. Wegrantto Mr. King all that 
he learnedly says concerning the defects of Dryden's 
version—but cannot find their remedy in his own; 
while it wants the beauties which are confessedly to 
be found in the former attempt. Has Mr. King 
succeeded in giving “any tolerable idea of that uniform 
magnificence of sound and language, that exquisite 
choice of words and figures, and that sweet pathos of 
expression and sentiment, which characterize the 
Mantuan poet”? In all these, he statesthat Dryden 
failed, and by inference that he himself has succeeded. 
Mr. King has laboured to be more faithful—but in 
spirit he is far inferior to Dryden. His powers, how- 
ever, are respectable as a scholar; and in this respect 
there are many reasons why his version should be 
consulted, though it will not be substituted for that of 
his more gifted predecessor. His work abounds in 
minute faults of versification even,—the occasional 
recurrence of identical rhymes being one. ‘Thus, the 
tenth book concludes with this ungainly couplet — 
borrowing, too, the second line from Milton:— 

Thus spake the chief, and, death no more refused, 

Groaned out his soul, with gushing blood effused. 
The rhymes abound in the most hackneyed correspon- 
dences—and even in regard to these it is evident that 
the writer's ear is wanting in refinement. Thus, we 
have “present” and “ prevent,” and other similar in- 
elegant and careless endings. One more instance of 
such defects, and we have done:— 

Where good Orontes on his deck is borne, 

Towers a huge wave, then Cashes on the stern, 

And whelms the helmsman, from his rudder torn. 
To say nothing of the oversight of “whelms” the 
“helmsman,” this unfortunate attempt at a triplet 
settles the question as to Mr. King’s qualifications to 
compete with glorious old Dryden. 

Bradshaw's Railway Guide for the present month 
contains, in addition to the mass of useful matter with 
which it periodically supplies the public,a new feature 
to which we must not omit to direct the attention of 
our readers. It isaccompanied by an improved map 
showing by a red line all such lines of railway as have 
the electric telegraph already laid down—and by a 
green one all those on which the laying down is in 
progress, 
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FOLK-LORE. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
By William J. Thoms, 


III.—Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. 
My gentle Puck, come hither. 

In the brilliant and animated picture which Shak- 
speare has left us of the Court of Fairy, its pomps 
and revelry, crowded as the canvas is with objects of 
beauty and interest, there is one figure which stands 
so prominently forward as instantly to arrest our 
attention—one figure on which, unmindful of the 
gorgeous imagery by which it is surrounded, the eye 
delights to dwell. It is not that of “jealous Oberon, 
captain of the fairy band’*— it is not that of “ proud 
Titania’—but it is the well-drawn and richly-coloured 
portrait of 

that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow. 
And the object of the present paper is to show that, 
masterly as is the portrait as a work of Art, there is 
not one touch in it which is not based in truth, 

In the character of Puck Shakspeare has em- 
bodied almost every attribute with which the imagi- 
nation of the people has invested the Fairy race; 
and has neither omitted one trait necessary to give 
brilliancy and distinctness to the likeness nor sought 
to heighten its effect by the slightest exaggeration. 
For, carefully and elaborately as he has finished the 
picture, he has not in it invested the “ Lob of Spirits” 
with one gift or quality which the popular voice of 
the age was not unanimous in bestowing upon him, 
What those gifts, powers, and qualities were, let 
Shakspeare tell us. — 

Fairy. Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 

Call'd Robin Goodfellow. Are you not he, 

That frights the maidens of the villagery; 

Skims milk; and sometimes labours in the quern ; 

And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn ; 

And sometimes makes the drink to bear no barm ; 

Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm, 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 

You do their work, and they shall have good luck ; 

Are you not he? 

Puck. Thou speak’st aright. 

Iam that merry wanderer of the night. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And when she drinks against her lips I bob, 

And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt telling the saddest tale, 

Sometimes for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 

Then slip I from her bum, down topples she, 

And “ Tailor” cries, and falls into a cough: 

And then the old quire hold their hips and laugh, 

And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear, 

A merrier hour was never wasted there. 


The speech which Puck makes to fright the “ crew 
of patches”— 

I'll follow you, I'll lead you about, around, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, through 

a. a horse I'll be, sometime a hound ; 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn ;— 
and that in which he describes the trick that he has 
put upon Bottom— 

An ass’s now! I fixed on his head,— 

complete this masterly sketch, Let us analyze it, 
and we shall see how admirably and consistently 
has the imagination of Shakspeare, while thus 
“bodying forth the form of things unknown,” incor- 
porated, in this one picture in little, all the charac- 
teristics of the elfin race as they were preserved in 
the “Folk-Lore” of his day. And that this was 
done designedly and of aforethought can scarcely be 
doubted, when it is borne in mind that Shakspeare 
has designated this personification of the fairy tribe 
not by any imaginary title, but simply as Puck. For 
though “ Puck” is now only applied to designate 
the “ merry wanderer of the night,” it was originally 
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a name applied to the whole race of fairies,” and 
not to any individual sprite. Nay, more, it is the 
name by which they are still designated by the pea- 
santry of Friesland and Jutland; and when we re- 
member how large a proportion of what are called our 
Anglo-Saxon progenitors migrated from those coun- 
tries, it seems scarcely too much to say, with M. Kohl, 
“that the Jutes and Anglo-Saxons could not even 
get rid of the Pucks when they sailed for England.” 

Be this as it may, however, it will at least justify 
us in applying the curious information which this 
amusing traveller has collected on the subject of 
these Friesian sprites to illustrate the history and 
character of our own “sweet Puck.” Puk, Niss 
Puk, Huispuk, Niskepuk, Wolterke, Nisebok, Nisske, 
Nisskuke, and Pulter Claas, are the names which 
are applied in those regions, according to the state- 
ment of Kohl,+ to the domestic or household spirit. 
Of these Puk, or Niss Puk, is that which is most 
commonly bestowed upon him, as well by the Frie- 
sians as by the Jutes and Danes, And in every way, 
continues that writer, is the name of this spirit most 
remarkable; since it is the same under which he 
passed over into England,—where he plays the same 
pranks as on this side of the Northern Ocean, and 
where those pranks have been sung and celebrated 
by the greatest poet of that nation. What Shak- 
speare has so poetically related of the tricks and 
merry pranks of Puck is told at the present day, 
only somewhat more coarsely, by the peasantry of 
Friesland and Jutland. 

The Puks, like the Oennereeske, or underground 
people, are small and dwarflike. They are described 
as wearing pointed red caps, long grey or green 
jackets, and slippers on their feet. ‘They take up 
their abode under the roof; whither they go in and 
out at pleasure, either through a broken window, 
which no one ventures to mend, or through some 
other opening left for the purpose. As the Romans 
made offerings to their Lares and prepared food for 
them, so the Friesians set out on the floor a bowl of 
porridge for the Puk, who is not well pleased if it be 
not made more palatable by a bit of butter.{  Al- 
though people generally feel a certain dread of these 
Puks, and do not very readily approach the places 
which they are known to frequent, these spirits are on 
the whole well disposed towards mankind and anxious 
to be on good terms with them. For, like the Oenne- 
reeske, the Puks are of themselves neither deci- 
dedly malicious nor beneficent. When pleased with 
the master of the house in which they reside, they 
take upon themselves at night the performance of all 
the household duties,s—wash and cleanse the rooms 
and furniture, bring in fodder, tend the cattle, and 
take care that everything thrives. Nay, so anxious 
are they that it should be so, that rather than fail 
they do not scruple to rob the neighbours. They 
are oftentimes heard in the middle of the night 
bustling over their work and going up and down 
about the house; and sometimes they amuse them- 
selves by playing tricks upon the maids and servants, 
tickling them under the nose to make them sneeze 
in their sleep, pulling off the bed-clothes, and in- 
dulging in such other pranks as those which Shak- 
speare attributes to his celebrated Queen Mab. The 
tricks played by these Puks upon the goodman of 
the house are oftentimes of so comic a character 
that one can scarcely conceive how they ever entered 
into the imagination of the people. 

They tell a story of one of these Puks, who was 
once seen, in broad daylight, sitting outside a garret 
window, with his head resting idly on both hands,— 
and who amused himself by singing the praise of his 
own beauty, although he was frightfully ugly, and 
the roundness and symmetry of his legs, which he 





* More upon this point, when the curious subject of the 
names by which the fairies are designated in the writings of 
Shakspeare shall come under our consideration. 

¢ ‘ Die Marschen und Inseln der Herzogthumer Schleswig 
und Holstein,’ von J. G. Kohl, band ii. s. 282, et seq. 

+ Kohl adds:—*‘ The same custom is observed in the Erzge- 
birge at the present day ; and the Letts, Cossaks, and other 
people say it was formerly practised among them. 

§ So, in the very remarkable account of the domestic 
spirit J/inzelman which Grimm has given in his ‘ Deutsche 
Sagen,’ i. 103, et seq., we find that precisely the same de- 
scription of household duties was undertaken by that 
drudging fiend; and other stories in the same collection 
furnish similar instances, Thiele furnishes legends of the 
same character from Denmark,—Crofton Croker from Ire- 
land,—and Chambers gives us a corresponding t of 
the Scottish Brownie. 








kept bobbing up and down, although those legs were 
as thin as sticks; and thus he continued, now teazing 
the yard dog by holding out to him first one and 
then the other of his shrivelled legs,—and now mock- 
ing the servants and making faces at them, until at 
last one of the stable-boys crept up stealthily behind 
him and with a pitchfork pushed him down off the 
window sill. But down into the yard Puk never fell, 
—for nothing reached the ground but some broken 
potsherds and dirty straw. Puk was, however, greatly 
offended at the trick which had been played him, and 
soon took his revenge. 

When these Puks are offended with the master of 
the house, they plague him so incessantly, and play 
him so many tricks, that he is at last fain to abandon 
his house. Yet it often happens that he does not, 
by so doing, get freed from his domestic spirit; for, 
like the “ atra cura” of Horace, the Puks continue 
to follow him let him take as much pains as he may 
to keep his plans a secret from them. They conceal 
themselves in the waggon in which his household 
goods are packed up; and when, on the journey, 
they are discovered, and asked “ What are you doing 
here ?” they repeat the answer which the peasant had 
given to the inquiries of his neighbours—* Oh! we 
are moving to-day.”* Thus, the Jutes and Anglo- 
Saxons could not free themselves from the Puks when 
they crossed the seas to England,—for they followed 
them thither. 

How striking is the resemblance between this 
account of the manner in which the Friesian peasant 


Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bow!l duly set 
and that of our own sweet Puck! Their names are 
not more identical than their characteristics. For as 
the Friesian Puk when kindly disposed would, we 
see, do the work and give good luck to those who 
pleased him, so, on the other hand, he was as ready 
as our own hobgoblin “to fright the maidens of the 
villagery”— 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn. 
The manner in which Puck's favour was bestowed 

on those * that Hobgoblin called him and sweet 
Puck” is also faithfully copied from popular belief 
as it exists in these islands as well as on the Con- 
tinent. Thus, in Germany the favour of the elves is 
propitiated by bestowing on them such a name as Gut 
gesell, nachbar, or lieber nachbar ; and in the Nether- 
lands, goede kind—in Denmark, gad dreng, kiarre 
granne, are names bestowed upon them with the 
same object. In Ireland, again, they are called the 
good people—in Scotland, the good neighbours ; and 
Mr. Chambers+ tells us that in the latter country 
“ the fairies are said to have been exceedingly sensitive 
upon the subjects of their popular appellations. They 
considered the term Fairy disreputable; and are 
thought to have pointed out their approbation and 
disapprobation of the other phrases applied to them 
in the following verses: 

Gin ye ca’ me imp or elf, 

I rede ye look weel to yourself ; 

Gin ye ca’ me fairy, 

I'll work you muckle tarrie (vexaticn) ; 

Gin gude neibor ye ca’ me, 

Then gude neibor I will be ; 

But gin ye ca’ me seelie wicht, 

T’'ll be your friend both day and nicht.” 
And Kirk, in his ‘Secret Commonwealth’—one of 
the most curious treatises on any subject connected 
with popular mythology ever penned — tells us, 
“These Siths or fairies they call Sleagh Maith, or the 
Good People, it would seem to prevent the dint of 
their ill-attempts—(for the Irish use to bless all they 
fear harm of).” In the characters, too, which Puck 
assumes when his object is to 

Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their harm, 





* Crofton Croker, in the notes to his story of the Haunted 
Cellar, (‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland,’ i. p. 143,) 
has collected several amusing instances of the failure of 
such attempts to get rid of these domestic spirits; and 
Grimm, in his ‘ Deutsche Sagen,’ i. 98, relates a story of a 
peasant who, driven to desperation by the tricks of a 
Kobold, determined, by way of getting rid of him, to burn 
the barn in which the spirit had taken up its abode. Ac- 
cordingly, having removed his corn from it, he set fire to 
the Kobold’s retreat; and when the flames were at their 
height, was just congratulating himself upon being freed 
from his tormentor, when he heard his well-known voice 
calling out from the waggon on which he was removing his 
property—“ It was quite time for us to come out! It was 
quite time for us to come out!” 

+ In page 32 (edit. 1842) of his very valuable, because 
obviously genuine, collection of Scottish Folk-Lore, entitled 
te sane 9 Rhymes, Fireside Stories and Amusements of 
scotland.’ 
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—for which purpose he says, 
Sometime a horse I’ i 
A hog, a headless beat, comenan® & hound, 

—he is, as unquestionably, only taki s "ha! 
forms which the spirits of poder oe himself 
stantly in the habit of assuming. How ye ore con 
and far-spread is the belief in spirits, or fairic, — 
ing the form of a horse, we learn from > ete 
Tilbury; who, in a well-known and oft-quoted nae 
of his ‘Otia Imperialia,’ speaks of a spirit which 
England was called Grant,* and speared ~ 
“likeness of a filly foal.” “Est in Anolia i 
demonum genus, quod suo idiomate Grant a > 
ad instar pulli equini anniculi,” &¢.. and . 
Keightley, in his‘ Fairy Mythology.’ has. 

ghtley, in- ury Mythology,” has shown from 
Grose “that in Hampshire they stil] give the na 
of Colt Pixy to a supposed spirit, or fairy which in 
the shape of a horse, wickers, ice., neighs and ~ 
leads horses into bogs, &c.”a prank which is 
exactly one of those that Puck plays when h; 
assumes the shape of a horse “to make Oberon 
smile.” Pluquet, in describing Le Goubelin - 
gobelin of Normandy—who resembles Shakspeare’s 
Puck inmany particulars—tellsus, among otherthi 
that he sometimes takes the form of a handsome black 
horse,—but, woe to the unhappy traveller who is 
tempted to bestride him! and we learn from Malle 
Bosquet that Le Chevalier Bayard is the name given 
to this Lutin or gobelin by the Norman peasantry, 
I have printed in the ‘ Lays and Legends of Spain," 
p. 93, a curious account of a spirit horse, extracted 
from Torquemeda’s ‘Spanish Mandeville of Miracle’. 
and also another extract from the same work, in 
which is an account of “two great black mastives"_ 
which are obviously evil spirits who have assumed 
that appearance. 

This, then, is an authority, and one of which fre. 
quent instances might be adduced, for Puck’s assum 
tion of the form of a “hound.” But the considera 
tion of spirits in the form of hounds would almost 
form a chapter of itseif. We will therefore pass that 
by for the present; as also that of Puck's self. 
transformation into a fire—by which, although it is 
not expressly stated, it is clear that Shakspeare alluded 
to the Will o’ the Wisp. Grimm furnishes some in- 
stances of the Evil One assuming the shape of a“ hog"; 
and, as in the transformations which Puck assumes 
the more malevolent features of the elfin character 
are discoverable, such instances as the present serve 
to show how, in the ever-varying phases of the popular 
mythology, the once harmless fairies have gradually 
got confounded with the spirit of evil;—a state of 
things to which the introduction of Christianity has 
no doubt greatly contributed. 

What authority Shakspeare had for making his 
shrewd and knavish sprite take upon himself the 
shape of a bear I know not.. Some such authority 
will no doubt be discovered. But the only connexion 
between elves and bears which I remember to have 
met with is in the following Norwegian legend;t—a 
counterpart of which may very possibly have been 
current in England when Shakspeare wrote, and 
have suggested to him the transformation in question. 

There was once a man up in Finmark, who had 
caught a great white bear, which he determined to 
take as a present to the King of Denmark, Now, it 
fell out, that while he was on his journey, he arrived 
on Christmas Eve, at the village of Dovrefield; and 
accident brought him to the house of a man named 
Halvor, of whom he begged a night’s lodging for 
himself and his bear. “Ah! God help me,” exclaimed 
Halvor, “ how can J give anybody a night's lodging? 
Why every Christmas Eve I have so many Trolls 
(Elves) come to this house, that I and all my family 
are obliged to quit it, and have not even a roof to 
cover us.”’ . 

“Oh, you may give me a shelter for all that,” said 
the man ;“ for my bear can sleep here behind the stove, 
and I can creep into the bed-press.” 

Halvor had nothing to say against this; but he and 
his family withdrew,—taking care, however, to get 





* Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ ss. 222 and 946, points 
out the resemblance between this name and that of the 
malicious spirit Grendel in Beowulf. Grimm alludes also to 
the fact, as connected with this subject, that the ay 
represented in many places as being discoverable by his 
horse-foot. ; 

+ A High German poetical version of this legend o- 
in a MS, of the 14th century preserved at Heidelberg. 4? 
analytical translation of it will be found in Grimm's 
on the Elves’ in Croker’s ‘Fairy Legends,’ iii, p. 131. et 4 
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= ing ready for the Trolls, and to leave plenty | tutions have diffused wide our store of truths; but, | 











and ilk, dried fish and sausages upon the tables, | instead of being the cause of one new truth being 
’ ofrice-milk, ns S > 
oi, in fact, everything necessary to make them a! placed on the record of knowledge, they have nur- 
pon himself : feast. tured a spirit which is not of the kind required for 
f Were oon. * soon as they were gone, in came the Trolls. | the investigation of natural phenomena. 
ery ancient gyne were large, some little, some had long tails, Popular lectures and light literature give a certain 
T1ES, assum. me none, and some had monstrous noses; but all | amount of information in an easy and pleasant way; 
Gervase of and drank, and enjoyed the good things that were | and, as the mind is seldom tried with a difficulty 
ited before them. In the midst of their merriment, | under this system, the habit of labouring after know- 
rit which in MJ.» of the little Trolls, who had espied the bear | ledge is lost. By acquiring knowledge easily, and 
peared jn yo behind the stove, stuck a piece of sausage, | by picking up a certain amount of conversationable 
4 uoddam in the end of a fork, and holding it under the bear’s | material at a cheap rate, habits of indolence—or 
i Nominant called out “ Pussy, pussy, do you like sausage | at least of impatience—have been generated; and 
| and Mr, io?” Upon which the bear being roused and angered, | the great besetting sin of the present age is the 
shown from iegan to growl so terribly that he soon frightened | result. As we now pass from one locality to 
e the name the Trolls, great and small, out of the house. another with a speed which outstrips the eagle’s 
y, Which, in Next year, just before Christmas, when Halvor | flight, and transmit our thoughts over space in an 
Sand mis msin the forest chopping wood and making ready | inappreciable time, so do we desire to pass from 
~ which js gra visit from the Trolls, he suddenly heard some point to point in the dominions of knowledge. But 
> when he necalling him by name“ Halvor, Halvor.” —“ Yes,” | as in the one case we only skim the surface and catch 
ke Oberon gid Halvor.“ Have you got your great cat still but rapid glances of its contour, losing even the 
oubelin or +Yex,” said Halvor, “and she has got seven kittens | details of its superficial adornments, so does it occur 
hakspeare’s feet and bigger than herself.”°—‘‘ Oh!” said the | in the other; and we pass rapidly onward, pursuing 
ther things, Toll, “if that’s the case, we won't enter your doors | some mirage of the mind’s creation,—regardless of 
'some black in:"—and from that time forth Halvor was never | the great truths which are hidden beneath our feet 
ller who is troubled with the Trolls again on Christmas Eve. like buried gems, and require the exercise of thought 
_ Malle, and patient labour to develope them.—The genius of 
Me given . sores te . creation demands long and faithful wooing ere she 
peasantry, a eee Sept. 14, | Will divulge her secrets and yield to man the benefits 
3 of Spain,’ Tur period when two of the metropolitan institu- | which ever wait upon a knowledge of great truths. 
a tions are abandoned and several others are struggling It must be evident to every one who will atten- 
" dracles' rth their pecun.ary difficulties appears to be a pro- | tively observe the gradual operation of fugitive plea- 
“ work, 0 By ier one for offering a few remarks upon “ Mechanics’ | sures and such enjoyments as are acquired without 
astives".. Hj zitutions” and “ Literary and Scientific Societies” | labour on the mind, that their tendency is to gene- 
€ assumed in general. rate habits of indolence,—from which grow feelings 
which fre. When these aids to instruction were first started, | of distaste for those very things that appeared at 
Teen they were looked to as one of the most powerful | first essential to our joys,—and consequently these 
onda > BE wencies for accelerating the moral and intellectual | are abandoned, or at least neglected.—The perma- 
uld ae improvement of man. After the first experiment had nency of a Mechanics’ Institution must depend upon 
e pase that heentried,sogreat was itssuccess that there wasscarcely the interest which every individual member takes in 
ack’ self a town of any size in England in which one of these | its progress ; and as the regular attendance to hear 
hough it ; i omanizations in some form was not attempted. The | lectures on Music and Mesmerism, Chemistry and 
oe “4 results which have sprung from the formation of Me- | Comedy, (all useful and interesting in their way,) 
a eich chanics’ and Literary Institutions are not directly | leads to no fixed point, and consequently to no con- 
ofa“ hoo’. evident; but although they may not have realized | centrating interest, the result is a habit of discursive 
-. tthe i. the hopes of their most sanguine founders, it is cer- | reading without thought, and a general carelessness 
da tain that they have assisted in diffusing over the length | which operates by reflexion, as it were, to the destruc- 
aah ame and breadth of the land a passion for knowledge | tion of the institution from which the bad habit grew. 
he popular vhich never previously existed in this or any other | Thus have declined — from a continuance of the 
» gradually country. : same system thus will perish numerous of those 
atma The Mechanic was to have been schooled into | societies which in the vigour of their youth promised 
tianity has the enjoyment of the delights of intellectual re- | to effect the high purpose of mental cultivation. 
creations; but it soon became evident that the ma- These remarks are offered from a firm conviction 
naking his chinery of these societies was more fitted for the | that a better system may be adopted; and that, with- 
imself the middle than for the working classes,—and conse- | out interfering with any pre-existing arrangements, 
authority A Mettly, but few of these Institutions were in spirit | a plan of operation might be introduced which would 
connexion fy "Mt they professed to be in name. The British | tend to the cultivation of those habits of thought 
5 to toms vorkman, with the prejudices of his class, found | and observation that now remain uncultivated. 
end;}—a himself brought into connexion with another order | The uneducated and the educated are alike 
have been  % men full of the pride and prejudices of theirs. curious. The inquiring spirit of the child follows all 
te, aad 00 According to the rules of classometry (so very gene- | men, to a greater or a less extent, through life; but it 
1 question, nally denied, but constantly discoverable) the me- | is checked by the system which makes education 
| who had chanic was gradually moved out of any power in the | consist in teaching words rather than ideas. If, how- 
rmined to My ™agement; and his place was occupied by some | ever, the Institutions scattered over our islands would 
Now. it a whose claim was rather the smoothness of his | cater for this natural appetite, much benefit would 
he anivel hands than his intellectual acquirements or business result therefrom. A plan like the following suggests 
field; and habits. That current of pride which unfortunately | itself: and there are some few—very few—societies 
an named  Ptpetuates a marked system of castes amongst us , in which it is adopted with the most marked advan- 
,dging for continually turned up that fecling of distrust which | tage. Let the members of each Institution organize 
exclaimed fy Prevents assimilation between men whose standard of | themselves into classes, for pursuing some especial 
3 lodging? jy Psttion is regulated by false ideas—and the hard- | branches of inquiry which might be of immediate 
iny Trols ded and frequently the strong-headed man left | and local interest. Suppose Botanical, Geological, 
my family "Hh feelings of distaste the society where mere pre- | Mineralogical, Natural History, or Archeological 
a roof to My “tsion and external appearances presumptuously | classes to be formed. The business of each member 
‘sumed a superiqrity. From the operations of this | of each class should be to gather local specimens 
that,” said eril_which, had it been foreseen, it would have been | and collect local information. The interest which 
the store, dificult to regulate,_these Institutions have not | would arise from the habit of searching the hedge- 
worked as it was intended they should have done. rows, the rocks, the sea-shore, or the fields —of 
wut he and They have, however, effected much good. They | studying antiquities in any form, or collecting tradi- 
er, to get have made men a little wiser—and consequently | tionary history—would very soon be sufficient to in- 
i Bit 4 great deal better;—and all the amenities of life | sure regular meetings of the classes. Every member 
946, points have been largely increased. bringing his little store of specimens or information, 
-~ bh It has happened, notwithstanding,—as it con- | comparisons are made—knowledge is sought for and 
- Devil is santly happens in merely human institutions,—that | obtained. A record should be kept of the proceed- 
ble by his # thevery machinery which was intended to be the | ings of each class. No matter would be too trivial for 
Pen means of advancing Truth has proved an active agent | registration: and thus a mass of information would 
iberg. An fg /"ftarding its progress.—This will be denied by those | be accumulated which it would be impossible to ob- 
m's * Essay vho look only to the diffusion of knowledge, regard- | tain in any other way,—and which would be made 
31. et $29. les of its increase. Mechanics’ and Literary Insti- | available for general use, The advantages of a sys- 






















































tem of this kind are numerous;—but principally it 
would tend to the cultivation of habits of observa- 
tion. 

The number of good observers are singularly few; 
and from the habit of resting satisfied with the mere 
superficial glance which men are accustomed to be- 
stow on things around them arises that disposition, 
amounting almost to credulity, for believing every 
statement put forth with the assumption of truth, 
Valuable as classes for learning languages are, more 
important would be those which should teach the 
interpretation of the “tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks,” and “sermons in stones.” Hi. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE SCIENCES. 
Sept. 13. 

Tere isa remark in your notice of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey,’ in reference to what is not 
unaptly termed “The Great National Anomaly in 
Bloomsbury,” which is of peculiar value at this 
moment,—and, it may be hoped, has not escaped 
the observation of the members of the Commission 
of Inquiry. I allude to your suggestion, that “ all 
such public places should be made educational” — 
that “the officers should be not merely curators and 
exhibitors, but public instructors’—and that, after 
the example of the Geological Survey, “ their labours 
should not be confined to the production of papers, 
but employed in giving courses of lectures which 
would render the collections immediately useful.” 

The progress of Zoological Science, to take an 
example, is much retarded by the circumstance that 
few are qualified to promote it excepting these who, 
educated for the medical profession, have had an 
opportunity of studying Comparative Anatomy with 
the aid of such lectures as are given from time to 
time at the London Universities and Royal College 
of Surgeons. There are many excellent zoologists 
who, on account of their eritical acumen in the dis- 
crimination of characters in the inorganic parts of 
animals, so to speak, are regarded of authority, 
wholly incompetent to demonstrate the organism of 
the subject from the want of that elementary course 
of instruction in Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy which ought to be provided by the Government 
and to be accessible to all. 

The officers of the British Museum should be of 
a denomination somewhat higher than “ keepers ;’’ 
and the treasures over which they preside should be 
displayed for a purpose more dignified than the “ in- 
cidental amusement of nursemaids and_holiday- 
makers.” There should be Professorships attached 
to the institution, as in Paris; and every facility 
should be offered to the young aspirant to learn, 
There should, moreover, be such a knowledge of the 
sciences manifested in the arrangement and naming 
of the collections as would enable students and fellow- 
labourers to consult them as standard authority. 

To make the necessity for such a system of edu- 
cation more intelligible, it may be observed that 
among conchologists of the present day—whether 
occupied in the illustration of species of shells, on 
elementary treatises, or in generalizing on the mode 
of classification —not one is competent to under- 
take the anatomical demonstration of a mollusk ; 
and it is a fact that we possess several genera in 
a fit state for dissection whose anatomy is wholly 
unknown to science. 

Let us hope that the same spirit of activity which 
is manifesting itself with so much productive useful- 
ness in the Geological Survey and Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology—under the efficient auspices of such 
men as De la Beche, Owen, John Phillips, Andrew 
Ramsay, Edward Forbes, Joseph Hooker, Lyon 
Playfair, and Robert Hunt, who, remote from any 


petty jealousies, are honoured for their willingness 
to do good and to communicate —will, through the 
recommendation of the Commission, be extended to 
the British Museum. L. R. 





TERAPATH’S ‘MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS.’ 
Kensington, September 13. 

Havine in your last inserted some observations 
founded in error on the above work, I trust to your 
candour to permit the following brief correction to 
appear in your next. 

Towards the end of the first twenty lines of the 
Introduction is an allusion to the principle of gravi- 
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tation as one of the great agents of nature,—which 
the writer of the notice has been pleased to call “the 
hypothesis of Mr. Herapath,” and to make it the 
basis of my book and of his objections thereto. 
Permit me to observe, that if he had read only the 
said Introduction a half through, or the three sen- 
tences which he has quoted in connexion with the 
preceding attentively, he would have discovered his 
error. ‘There is no such hypothesis either assumed 
or implied in any part of the work. 

What I have printed is open to be discussed and 
criticized by any one: but I beseech you not to 
allow the contributors to your pages to heap their 
sins upon mine, lest, having so heavy a load of my 
own, [ should sink under the additional burthen.—I 
am, &c. Joun HERAPATH. 

[We have complied with Mr. Herapath’s wish by 
inserting his letter; but we think it would have been 
more satisfactory if he had briefly stated his hypo- 
thesis correctly, instead of merely charging us with 
error. 

The author's words stand in evidence against him- 
self; and we find nothing in either of his volumes to 
change the opinion which we had formed from our 
first attentive study of them. It is evident that Mr. 
Herapath is disposed, with many others, to refer all 
the great agents of nature to motion. His “ intention 
is, if possible, to connect under one general and 
simple system heat, light, magnetism, electricity, 
galvanism, chemical combination, affinity, &c., with 
gravity, or as many of them as we can ;—and to show 
how they all flow from only two properties of matter, 
namely, inertia and absolute hardness.” 

Not regarding the revival of the Newtonian doc- 
trine of the origin of matter to be as likely a source 
of error as the hypothesis of the great agencies of 
material creation being merely manifestations of 
foree—the one being according to our ordinary per- 
ceptions, whilst the other is only arrived at by 
the metaphysical refinements which have run ahead 
of inductive science,—on that alone did we raise our 
objections; and we certainly still think this view, un- 
supported as it is by any conclusive experimental 
evidence, a fundamental objection to the deductions 
of the author. ] 





THE LOGIC OF CHEMISTRY. 
Sept. 14. 

I am much mistaken if your observations in the 
critique of Mr. Herapath’s work, in your last num- 
her, have not reference to the subject of some papers 
under the above title which you did me the hononr 
to insert in your excellent work last year. 

If forces proceed from centres, it seems clear that 
they must occupy space inversely as the squares of 
the distances:—but may not these forces radiate in 
that manner without their being absolutely the same 
forces? and may not heat, light, electricity, and 
bodies now supposed to be subject to chemical 
attraction be thus all recognized, although so dif- 
ferent in other respects from one another? It is 
most gratifying to me to observe your expressions 
on these subjects, when you say, “ We sincerely 
desire to see other labourers in the field who, avoid- 
ing the too common superficialities of the day, will 
dare to seek deeper than is ordinarily done for an 
explanation of the great phenomena of nature.” 

Once admit that all bodies are capable, when un- 
opposed, of becoming radiant, and then perhaps it 
may be admitted that most bodies in nature will be 
under the same category ; and that iron and gold 
will be radiant in their respective solvents, as heat, 
light, and electricity are in the atmosphere ;—that 
is, mutatis mutandis, all bodies come under the 
general fact of radiation. 

The force with which different bodies radiate 
varies accordingly as they are set free in media more 
or less opposing their extension; and thus, from the 
genial diffusion of warmth observably administered 
to the wants of animals and vegetables, to the more 
energetic dispersion of the subtle effluvia of bodies 
into a kind of atmosphere all around them, we may 
trace the universal law of radiation. 

I am aware that I must not intrude on your valu- 
able time; but were I to enumerate many well 
proved facts presented in our experiments on che- 
mical aftinity, and the various powers and forces set 
free in the large range of explosive bodies as well as 
in all the instances of elective attraction, I feel assured 


of the necessity of admitting universal radiation as 
an important element of philosophic science. 
Senex. 

[Although it is quite certain that at certain tem- 
peratures all bodies become volatile—or, as expressed 
by our correspondent, “radiate’—and it has often 
been conjectured that every hard body is surrounded 
by an atmosphere of its own nature, yet the experi- 
mental proof of this is wanting. Indeed, it appears 
from the experiments of Faraday (Phil. Trans. vol. 
117, page 484), that there exists a limit to vapori- 
zation; and “that nearly all the recognized metals, 
the earths, carbon and the metallic oxides, besides 
the greater number of their compounds, are perfectly 
fixed bodies at common temperatures.” 

Although we desire to see evidences of the exer- 
cise of deep searching thought in all attempts made 
towards the elucidation of the truths of nature, we 
are equally anxious that the mind of each investi- 
gator should be as far as possible free from any hypo- 
thesis founded merely on a species of transcenden- 
talism which had its origin in the metaphysical 
schools—and which lingering still amongst us, ob- 
structs the free progress of our search after physical 
facts. ] 





LONGITUDES BY THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 

WE find ina New York paperthe following interest- 
ing account given ofthe results of certain experiments 
recently made in America, for the determination of 
the difference of longitude between three of its 
principal cities, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington, by means of the magnetic telegraph:— 

The observations at the Washington Observatory were 
made by Prof. Keith; those at Philadelphia by Mr. 8. C. 
Walker, and those at Jersey City by Prof. Loomis. These 
three Observatories were connected by a continuous wire ; 
so that telegraphic signals might be exchanged between 
any two of them at pleasure. In some of the first experi- 
ments, signals were exchanged between Jersey City and 
Philadelphia, and also between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton; but it was found impossible to transmit signals directly 
from Jersey City to Washington. The power of the battery 
appeared inadequate to that dist But on the 29th of 
July this difficulty was overcome. Twenty clock signals 
were given at Jersey City, and recorded both at Philadelphia 
and Washington ; twenty signals were given at Philadelphia 
which were received at Jersey City and Washington ; and 
twenty signals given at Washington were received at Jersey 
City and Philadelphia. Thus the comparison of the three 
clocks was perfect ; and thus the original plan of observa- 
tion was fully carried out. This was glorious success, and 
enough to repay the observers for all their past disappoint- 
ments. The same complete set of signals has since been 
again exchanged between the three Observatories. The 
object of the observations has thus been completely attained. 

The difference of longitude between Jersey City and 
Philadelphia, is four minutes and thirty seconds ; and be- 
tween Jersey City and Washington, twelve minutes and 
three seconds; omitting in each case a fraction of a second 
which can only be fully determined when all the observa- 
tions have been completely reduced. 

It is not uncommon to hear doubts expressed respecting 
the enormous veiocity which is ascribed to the transmission 
of telegraphic signals. The experiments just noticed afford 
some information upon this point. They furnish the means 
of measuring the velocity of the electric fluid; provided 
the time employed in its passage from Jersey City to Wash- 
ington, is not toosmall to be appreciated. Suppose the differ- 
ence of longitude between the two places is exactly twelve 
minutes. Accordingly, when it is ten o’clock at Washing- 
ton, it will be twelve minutes past ten at Jersey City. Let 
now a telegraphic signal be given from Jersey City. If that 
signal is heard at the same instant at Washington, then the 
Washington clock should indicate exactly ten hours. But 
if it requires one second for the signal to travel to Washing- 
ton, then upon its arrival the Washington clock will indi- 
cate ten hours and one second; that is, according to this 
comparison, the difference between the Jersey City and Wash- 
ington clocks will appear to be eleven minutes and fi/ty-nine 
seconds. Suppose again, that at ten o’clock a signal is given 
from Washington. If that signal is heard at the same in- 
stant at Jersey City, then the Jersey City clock should in- 
dicate exactly twelve minutes|past ten ; but if it requires one 
second for the signal to travel from Washington to Jersey 
City, then upon its arrival the Jersey City clock should 
indicate ten hours twelves minutes and one second; that 
is, according to this comparison, the difference between the 
two clocks appears to be twelve minutes and one second, The 
two comparisons differ by two seconds, or twice the time 
required for the signal to travel from Jersey City to Wash- 
ington. Now, whatever may be the time required for the 
transmission of a signal, the difference between the two 
modes of comparing the clocks should amount to twice 
that interval, and the longitude derived from signals trans- 
mitted from Jersey City to Washington should be less than 
that derived from signals transmitted from Washington to 
Jersey City. 

What now is the result of the experiments actually made ? 
The longitudes derived from the two modes of comparing 
the clocks do really differ.—The difference amounts in some 
cases to one-third ofajsecond. But, strange as it may appear, 
this difference is in the wrong direction. The longitude 
derived from signals transmitted from Jersey City to Wash- 
ington is greater than that derived from signals transmitted 








[Serr. 18 
from Washington to Jerse: raw 


City. Th 
follow, that a telegraphic signal is palin to 
two hundred miles in less than no time, Ghana 
now speak of absolute, not local time; for it is ay = we 
| that a signal made at Jersey City at ten o'clock COubted 
Washington long before ten according to Washin will reach 
But the observations seem to indicate that a atime, 
Jersey City is heard at Washington before it > 
| Jersey City; and also that a signal from Washin® at 
heard at Jersey City before it is made at Washingto ston is 
a conclusion will suit poetry better than science, i » Such 
probable that the difference in question arises fr 
difficulty of estimating minute fractions of a pretar the 
is indicated by the fact, that, on one evening the Jone 
City and Philadelphia clocks were found to tick ¢ ma 
and the signals being given coincident with the Poe 
clock, the times of arrival coincided with the beats on 
other clock. Thus there was no fraction of a oman 
the ear to estimate, and the two modes of com fo 
clocks gave identical results. On several evenings the dj 
crepancy in the observations amounted to about one third 
@ second ; and if we suppose each observer to err in vf 
estimates by one sixth of a second, the difference is explained, 
only we must admit that each observer, upon the arrival of 
a clock signal, estimates the time one sixth of a second in 
soon; which seems to indicate that the signal is heard at 
distant station before it is really made. : 

That this hypothesis is not without foundation has been 
verified in the following manner:—The three obse: 
Messrs, Loomis, Walker, and Keith, have met at Jersey Cit 
and compared their methods of observation; more especiall, , 
their modes of estimating fractions of a second, This wa 
done by comparing solar time with sidereal time, The 
solar day is about four minutes longer than the sidereal. 
and a sidereal clock will therefore gain upon a solar clock, 
one second in about six minutes. A series of signals wa 
transmitted from Jersey City to Philadelphia, at intervals 
of ten seconds ; coincident with the beats of a solar Clock, 
and the times recorded by Professor Kendall at Philadelphia 
upon a sidereal clock. The times were also recorded at 
Jersey City by a sidereal clock. These signals were con. 
tinued for ten minutes, during which time the sidereal 
clock had gained more than one second upon thesolar. The 
signals being all given coincident with the beats of a solar 
clock, the fractions of a second estimated upon the sidereal 
clock go on continually increasing, and pass through every 
possible value in about six minutes. In a period of ten 
minutes, the clock-beats must twice coincide. Now the 
ear can judge of a coincidence of beats with almost absolute 
precision ; and having determined the instants when the 
beats coincide, we can easily compute what fraction ought 
to have been estimated upon the sidereal clock at each 
signal from the solar clock. Thus we obtain the error of 
each estimate of time on the sidereal clock. A similar set 
of signals was given at Philadelphia from a solar clock, and 
received at Jersey City upon a sidereal clock. The result of 
these trials was to detect a small error in the estimation of 
fractions of a second ; and such as will explain in part, if 
not wholly, the discrepancy of the observations. 

One important lusi deducible from these experi- 
ments, viz. that by means of the magnetic telegraph, a 
clock in New York can be compared with another at a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles quite as accurately as two clocks 
can be compared in adjoining rooms. Another conclusion 
which appears to be authorized by these experiments is, 
that the time required for the electric fluid to travel from New 
York to Washington and back again, a distance of 450 miles, 
is so small a fraction of a second, that it is inappreciable to 
the most practised observer. 









































FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berne, September. 

Who can wonder that travellers, rapt in the 
grandeur of Switzerland’s natural beauties and his 
torical associations, should there have dwelt upon 
little else ?—albeit, Heaven knows! as regards the 
former, they would most wisely spare their raptures 
unless they own such a voice of power as Byron when 
he almost improvised his ‘ Manfred’ and ‘ Prisoner 
of Chillon’ under the spell of the Wengern Alp and 
the Leman Lake. Who can wonder, further, if by 
this predominant greatness of Nature the discouraged 
imagination of Man has in art and in poetry put 
forth few and puny growths? Yet there are still, 
here, evidences of ingenuity and fancy in creation, — 
improvements, changes, &c. &c.—worthy of notice, 
if only as consciously or unconsciously reflecting the 
time, place, and circumstances under which they saw 
the light. 

The character of the Swiss buildings, for instance, 
seems to deserve more respect and attention than 
has been bestowed upon it. It is true that every 
Aunt Elinor, whether she write upon architecture 
or not, has the pattern of the chalet by heart and 
upon her table; but until the traveller has studied it 
in all its modifications of canopied bridge, church 
passage, barn staircase, &c, &c.—compared it, when 
it is luxurious with galleries and scrolled and beaded 
carvings as in the nut-brown houses at Unterseen, 
with its homely estate in the rude construction of 
log and shingle which roofs across some nameits 
torrent,—he hardly becomes aware of the entire and 
various fitness involved in a beauty too often 
as accidentally and irregularly picturesque, Thus 
again, the buttressed piazzas of Bernce-which at firt 
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ee ave unpleasantly, giving to the walls of 
atch the a catain air by their sloping lines—be- 
= explicable and reasonable, if not beautiful, 
.. 4 recollected that we are in the capital of a 
iad of torrents and avalanches whose own ramparts 
om by the restless Aar, and where resistance 
pps can hardly fail to have been the primary 
: with every man laying one stone upon another. | 
fhe lofty bridge over which the road is now led into 
je city is but a simple affair of two or three vast | 
shes; but what a feature does it make in the grand | 
even in eyes rendered exigent as to scale | 
by the“ Alps above Alps” from which they have just 
fumed away | —2 feature worth far more than such 
 daborate construction as the Minster, called in 
fie Guide Book “a beautiful Gothic building,” | 
jut the most Jumpish and inexpressive specimen of 
isatyle that I remember ever to have looked upon. 
Close underneath the walls of this Minster has 
been just placed one of the new statues which are 
ising up “thick and threefold” in every city of 
—new sculptors, alas! bearing but scanty | 
ion thereto. It is a noticeable feature of 
the time, that amateurs figure so worthily in the list 
ofcontributors. This bronze effigy of Berchtold of 
Jabringen, the founder of Berne, claims such parent- 
. It is the work of a M. Tscharner. The figure 
is timidly modelled, with (as often happens in such 
axs) certain anatomical exaggerations to balance 
ihe timidity; but there is dignity in its pose, and the 
had is not without a certain elevation of expression. 
it was cast in Munich—I presume at the Stiglmaier 
fundry. The pedestal is of grey Swiss granite,— 
prettily fancied and nicely polished ; too pretty and 
tw nice, however, to be proper support to the grand 
od Duke whose strong hand could keep the robber- 
nobles in check, and to suit its position on the pre- 
cipice above the stream with the High Alps in view. 
Aplainer block of stone would have been more be- 
fiting—and (to come round, in conclusion, to the 
fey with which this note commenced,) more Swiss. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Sucn of our readers as may not have had the 
opportunity of satisfying themselves through other 
channels, will be looking anxiously to our columns 
ofthis day for the result ofa matter in which we and 
many of them, have taken a more than ordinary in- 
terestthe public sale on Thursday of Shakspeare’s 
house. We have great satisfaction in announcing to 
them that the relic is henceforth rescued from the 
chances of individual possession and has become the 
property of the nation. At a meeting of the joint 
london and Stratford Committees held on the pre- 
vious evening, the course to be pursued was finally 
determined; and the gentlemen who have taken 
upon themselves to represent the interests of the 
ution in the matter resolved that these should 
not suffer in their hands from the fear of responsi- 
bility to a reasonable amount. Accordingly, after the 
hiddings had reached 2,000/. a paper was handed 
tothe auctioneer on behalf of the associated commit- 
tees, and read aloud to the meeting. It contained 
the intentions of the Committee to the following 
‘Sept. 16, 1847.—To Mr. Robins.—Sir,—We, the under- 
signed, deputed by the united Committees of Stratford and 
london for raising subscriptions for the purchase of Shak- 
tpeare’s house, Jhereby offer a bidding of 3,000/. The Com- 
nittees having purchased another property, which really 
constitutes an integral portion of Shakspeare’s house, have 
tpended a considerable part of the amount already raised 
ly public contribution ; but looking at the duty imposed 
upon them in undertaking to represent the feeling of the 
mation, they have come to the resolution of making this 
large and liberal offer for the property now on sale, without 
Tegard to the funds which they at present command, in the 
confidence that the justice of the public will eventually dis- 

ge the committees from the individual responsibility 
Yhich they thus incur.—(Signed) T. Amyor, chairman of 
the Committee of London; THomMas THOMEON, chairman of 
the Stratford Committee ; Pater CunNiNGHAM,treasurer of 


don Committee; W. SHELDON, treasurer of the 
Stratford Committee. 


Itis fair to say that this liberal proceeding on the 
part of the national agents was met in the right 
spit. Mr, Robins announced that the right to a 
bidding which had been reserved to himself by the 

under whose direction the sale had taken 
place, for the protection of the interests of the par- 
hes under his care, would be at once waived; and if 
no one had an increase to offer on the public bidding 





the house should be knocked down to the com- 





bined committees.—Thus for the present has this 
matter ended; and it may be hoped that the public 
will justify the faith which the members of their 
committee have had in their intentions, Measures 
have now to be taken for relieving them from the 
responsibility which they have voluntarily incurred,— 
and securing to the nation the fruits of their enter- 
prise and exertions in the manner best calculated to 


, ensure the preservation and increase the interest 


thereof. 

The books containing the autographs of the 
visitors to Shakspeare’s birthplace excited little 
interest at this same sale. All other glories look 
dim in the light of Shakspeare’s,—and the great 
majority of these signatures are memorials of the 
essentially inglorious. A name is not more likely 
to catch the eye for being written on a pyramid. 
Mr. Charles Knight offered 601. speculatively for 
the five volumes, on behalf of the committee; but, 
we rejoice to say, Mr. Butler bid above him, and 
bought the copy-books for 73/. 10s. The pseudo- 
portraits, chests, chains, &c., created little sensation, 
and fetched slender prices.—The show-box is broken 
up; and we hope the liberality of the nation will 
enable the committee to convert it into a Shakspeare 
Institution. 

The Common Council of the City of London will 
have nothing to do with a Stratford monument to 
Shakspeare; but Sir Peter Laurie has given notice of 
a motion for the subscription of a sum of money 
towards the erection of one in the metropolis. Sir 
Peter, in giving it as his opinion that Shakspeare is 
the greatest man who hasever lived, made no express 
exception in favour of himself. It is certain that the 
bard and his eulogist deal with the moralities after a 
different fashion :—and a testimonial to Shakspeare in 
the City of London, even if obtained on the latter's 
suggestion, would scarcely be one to Sir Peter Laurie, 
Knight and Alderman. 

While speaking of the common sites which genius 
has hallowed into shrines, we may mention that a large 
party was, according to the Scotch papers, recently as- 
sembled at Burns’s Cottage in Alloway, for the purpose 
of formally inaugurating-a fine and spacious hall 
lately erected at the rear of the cottage—the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid in January last, on the 
poet's birth-day. This addition to the accommodation 
at the cottage has been rendered necessary, says the 
Scotsman, in consequence of the great number of 
visitors who now, since railways have given facilities 
for travelling, annually visit the “ banks and braes o” 
bonny Doon.” 

We may mention, for the benefit of those Fellows 
of the Statistical Society whom the knowledge of the 
arrangement may not yet have reached, that several 
of the Fellows having expressed a desire to complete 
their sets of the Statistical Journal if they could be 
permitted to purchase the back numbers of this 
valuable record at a reduced price, the Council have 
determined to permit the sale of these back numbers, 
to Fellows only, at half the publishing price. 

The daily papers announce the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Pearson the Astronomer; one of the founders, 
and formerly president, of the Astronomical Society 
—and author of the well-known work on Practical 
Astronomy. 

On Wednesday last a dinner was given to Mr. 
Leigh Hunt by the members of the Museum Club, as 
a mark of their congratulation on the occasion of the 
recognition by Government of his literary claim to a 
share of the public pecuniary gratitude. The pro- 
ject had been postponed from time to time by the 
absence from town of those who desired to join in 
the tribute; and nearly forty of his friends and ad- 
mirers at length rallied round the veteran. 

The first stone of the Sheffield Athenaum and 
Mechanics’ Institute was laid on the Ist inst. by the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 

We have had notice of a private communication 
from Cambridge (U.S.) by which it appears that 
Mr. Bond believes himself to have seen one satellite 
of Neptune, and perhaps two. Mr. Bond is described 
as an accurate and conscientious observer. We shall 
probably have further details —The American papers 
report that Mr. Hencke’s newly discovered planet 
was observed at the National Observatory in Wash- 
ington on the 11th and 12th of last month. 

The Observer states that the late Dr. Chalmers has 
left a large quantity of unpublished manuscripts; 
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among which is a Commentary on the Scriptures as 
far as the Book of Jeremiah. Among the manu- 
scripts fully written out, and in a fit state for publi- 
cation, are the series of lectures which he, as profes- 
sor of divinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
addressed to the students whose theological educaticn 
was committed to his care. These lectures are un- 
derstood, it is said, to be singularly original and bril- 
liant. There has likewise been found among the 
correspondence which Dr. Chalmers carried on with 
nearly all the distinguished men of the present cen- 
tury a number of letters of a deeply interesting na- 
ture, sufficient to make, with a memoir of himself, 
four large octavo volumes. The whole of the rev. 
gentleman’s manuscripts have been bought by Mr. 
Thomas Constable, brother-in-law of Mr. Cowan, the 
new member for Edinburgh, and son of Mr. Con- 
stable, the friend of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Constable 
has given the enormous sum of 10,0002. for Dr. 
Chalmers’ manuscripts—“a sum, we believe,” says the 
Observer, “much greater than was ever before given 
for the posthumous works of an author. The largest 
amount ever before given under similar circumstances 
was 4,5001,—which Mr. Murray gave to the sons of 
Mr. Wilberforce for his ‘ Life and Correspondence.’” 

We learn from the Literary World—an ably con- 
ducted and handsomely printed American periodical 
—that two biographies of interest are forthcoming in 
that country. Mr. R. I. Dana is engaged on a life 
of his brother-in-law Washington Alston;—and the 
life of Channing is preparing by his nephew, W. H. 
Channing. 

At Amsterdam, a munificent book collector, M. 
Hison, has presented to the Royal Library a rich 
collection of rare books which he has assembled 
during his travels in nearly all the countries of 
Europe. Among the titles of the more valuable, 
the following two are named ;—Petri Alfonsi Sum- 
mule XII, printed at Alost in 1474, by John West- 
phel and Theodore Martin—this copy being, it is 
said, the only one in existence: and the copy of the 
Bull Retractationum of Pius II. (Utrecht, without 
printer’s name or indication of the year) which be- 
longed to the Duke de la Valliére, and_fetched 400 
Louis d’or at the sale of his library. 

The annual congress of naturalists is about to 
meet at Venice. We see it stated in the continental 
papers that Count Giovanelli, President of the Vene- 
tian Society of Naturalists, has disbursed 1,000,000fr. 
in making the necessary preparations in his palace for 
the sittings. A great number of savans from different 
parts of Europe, and upwards of 10,000 foreigners, 
have already arrived at Venice. 





ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOUW OPEN, with a new and 
highly interesting Exhibition, representing the INTERIOR OF 
ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, justly considered one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the Christian world; and a VIEW of TIVOLI, 
near ROME, with the Cascades, &c. The picture of St. Mark's is 
painted by M. Diosse (pupil of M. ay ee from drawings made on 
the spot expressly for the Diorama by the late M. Renoux. The 
View of Tivoli is painted by M. Bouton. Both pictures exhibit various 
novel and striking effects of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 
—Admittance, Saloon, Is.; Stalls, 2s. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHARACTER, with Musical I)Justrations, by Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
accompanied by Dr. Wallis, on the Pianoforte, every Evening, at 
Eight o'clock, except Saturday. Dr. Bachhoffner’s Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy will comprise the subject of the Electric Tele- 
graphs, &c. Chemical Lectures. Tothe Working Models, explained 
daily, has just been added GALLOWAY’S APPARATUS for 
ascending and descending INCLINED PLANES on RAILWAYS, 
The beautiful Optical Effects include the last Dissolving Views, 
Diving Bell and Diver, with Experiments, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 





A Sketch of the History of Painting, Ancient and 


Modern. By Ralph Wornum. 
While the subject of Art, ancient and modern, has 
engaged the pen of talent in almost every European 
language, in its forms of history, critical disquisition 
or biographical notice,—our own country and our own 
language have been chiefly confined to such profes- 
sorial lecturing as a Reynolds, a Barry, a West, an 
Opie or a Fuseli have delivered from their respec- 
tive chairs, or such individual biographies as a 
Walpole, a Pilkington, or a Cunningham have given, 
For the most part, these publications have dealt 
mainly in the speculations of personal bias or the 
records of personal practice:—for petty details and 
individualities are the natural records of an art 
whose highest employment has been the pourtrayal 
of individual physiognomy. ‘The literature of Art, 
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recording its theory and practice, has not found a 
Voice in our language until within the last few years;— 
and even now the new voice is conversant principally 
with translation. 

Abundant as are the materials now scattered in 
the several languages of Italy, Germany, and France, 
Mr. Wornum in his modestly entitled ‘Sketch’ has 
made us desire that the conditions under which he 
has wrought had not imposed on him such narrow 
limits. —“ It is necessarily,” he says, “‘ brief on many 
points—and doubtless incomplete; asit comprehends 
a review of the progress of painting in every country 
where the art has attained a cognizable degree of 
developement, extending over a period of nearly 
three thousand years, and comprising notices more 
or less characteristic, according to their respective 
positions, of all the most eminent painters, from the 
earliest ages to the present time.”—To give a general 
view of the history of painting as concisely as pos- 
sible is what he desires—referring those who would 
go deeper into the subject to the sources of his own 
information for details which his own plan did not 
permit. 

Of Mr. Wornum’s work, the history of Art from 
its practice among the Egyptians to the capture 
of Constantinople and its importation into Italy 
is probably the most interesting part. The ground 
is here less trodden; and the sketch, seeing the 
variety of sources whence it is derived, has the 
merit of comprehensiveness, and exhibits the 
author’s judgment in the rejection of all such ex- 
traneous circumstances as would contribute nothing 
for his purpose. Though Moses says nothing of 
painters, there can be no doubt that, employed as the 
Jews were by the Egyptians in all their public works, 
in Mr. Wornum’s words, “the arts of the Jews 
were the arts of the Egyptians.” Of Egyptian pic- 
torial art the author refers to the specimens which 
the British Museum now contains—in a certain sim- 
plicity of look, in matter or manner, bearing no 
slight resemblance to specimens of early Italian fresco 
influenced by examples of the Greek mosaics. These 
Egyptian pictures exhibit even relief in as high a 
degree as the examples of early Florentine Art, 

“The patriotism, or perhaps the egotism, of the 
Greeks,” says Mr. Wornum, * endeavoured to assign 
to painting, in Greece, a Greek origin; and various 
anecdotes relating to its accidental discovery or in- 
vention are recorded by ancient writers. These, 
however, are mere traditions: an art like painting 
was not invented at once. It is doubtless one of the 
natural channels of the activity of the human mind; 
and, after a certain stage of civilization, is toa certain 
degree natural to man under all circumstances.” 

Cimon of Cleone, supposed to be contemporary 
with Solon, appears to be the first painter of any 
character in Greek Art. From his being the earliest 
to take oblique views or foreshortenings of the figure, 
Pliny says, he was called Catagrapha. He distin- 
guished the sexes—giving the variety or essential 
differences of form, besides great variety in accessorial 
matter. Algina, Sicyon, Corinth, and Athens gave 
every encouragement to the Arts for decorative pur- 
poses, either applied to domestic matters, vases, or 
furniture. Polygnotus came to Athens from Thasos 
463 years before the Christian era; and for more 
than two hundred years afterwards Athens main- 
tained her supremacy as the capital of Greek Art. A 
remark of Aristotle suggests that Polygnotus aimed 
at and achieved the ideal character in design—for 
which a perception of form and a power in expres- 
sion fitted him. His treatment of moral character 
obtained for him the cognomen of Ethnograph. The 
most important of his pictures are described by Pau- 
sanias as having been in the Lesche, at Delphi, next 
tothe Temple of Apollo. He was, thus, the first 
who gave a dignified application to the powers of 
his art, and raised it in the esteem of his countrymen. 
Dionysius of Colophon and Micon and Panznus of 
Athens bring us down to the time of Apollodorus. 
The latter surpasses Dionysius and all others who 
had previously distinguished themselves in respect of 
his treatment of light and shade, gradation and re- 
flection. Dionysius operated by a gradation of light 
and shade, or a gradual diminution of light; but in 
the works of Apollodorus there was also gradation of 
tints—the colour gradually diminishing and chang- 
ing with the diminution of light. Of Zeuxis of 
Heraclea the story of his celebrated Helen is once 


more told. The stories of the illusive pictures 
painted by him and Parrhasius are possibly at best 
but fubles, tending to prove that imitation involving 
exactness and completion was sedulously pursued by 
the Greeks in their art. Parrhasius is said to have 
combined the effect of Apollodorus, the design of 
Zeuxis, and the invention and expression of Poly- 
gnotus. Timanthes of Sicyon gives Mr. Wornum 
occasion to mention a work which has exercised the 
criticisms of the world, ancient and modern, it is 
believed, more extensively than any other,—the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. Agamemnon hiding his face 
has been the subject of much critical power—and 
some error. Fuseli says “he was unprepared with 
chronologic proof to decide whether Euripides or 
Timanthes fell first on this expedient;’ but Mr. 
Wornum observes that the “expedient” was made 
use of by Polygnotus long before, according to the 
description given by Pausanias of the picture of the 
Destruction of Troy. “ Here,” says Pausanias, “ the 
infant is represented holding his hand before his eyes 
through fear” of looking on the events which are 
passing before him. 

During the Alexandrian period, Mr. Wornum 
says :—‘‘ The differences of the various masters were 
chiefly in external qualities; and much the same 
transition from the essential to, the sensuous in Art 
took place in the schools of painting in Greece in 
the time of Alexander as, from existing specimens, 
we know to have transpired with the schools of Italy 
in the seventeenth century. The principal works of 
the Florentine and Roman schools, during their best 
period, when compared with the works of the 
Bolognese, Lombard, and Venetian painters of a 
subsequent period, show fully the transition spoken 
of: and, as far as can be judged from Greek and 
Roman writers, appear to illustrate the respective 
relative positions of the schools of Greece during 
the times of Pericles and Alexander. The form 
became paramount over the essence.” 

In the account of Pamphilus, in the 4th century 
before Christ, we read of his celebrated school; among 
whose disciplesisenumerated A pelles—though, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, he “ attended the school more on ac- 
count of its celebrity than of any instruction thathe was 
in need of.” In a note appended to the description of 
the course of study which the pupil underwent,speaking 
of anatomy Mr. Wornum says: “the anatomy or 
dissection of the dead subject, whether practised by 
the Greeks or not, is of little or no service to the 
painter or sculptor;” and again,—“and the mere 
knowledge of the origin and insertion of muscles 
could avail little towards a comprehension of their 
various forms on the healthy living subject.” The 
process of investigation by demonstration on the living 
figure would, we must tell Mr. Wornun, entirely 
fail of producing anything like accuracy in the 
description of the parts or precision in touch with 
the pencil or with the chisel—more particularly in 
the treatment of joints and tendons—and most espe- 
cially in that of the shoulder and knee or the muscles 
of the forearm or shoulder-blade and back. We 
should scarcely have expected at this hour to meet 
with any one knowing in Art who would contend that 
the author of the back of the ‘ Theseus’ or of the 
abdomen of the ‘Ilyssus’ was ignorant of the struc- 
ture, anatomically, of the human figure. These 
works are the certain results of most careful scientific 
inquiry. For the statue of the ‘Apollo’—where all is 
convention, even to proportion—we would not so 
contend. 

In speaking of the school of Thebes, of which 
Nichomacus was a conspicuous disciple, we are in- 
formed by /Elian that “all painters and sculptors who 
practised their arts in Thebes were compelled to 
execute their own portraits or busts, to the utmost of 
their ability, as a proof of their proficiency; and that 
those artists whose works were considered inferior or 
unworthy of their profession should be heavily fined.’’ 
“Such a regulation,’ says Mr. Wornum, “if impar- 
tially carried out, must have had a very beneficial 
effect, by intimidating inefficient persons from de- 
grading the public taste by unworthy productions.” 
In recounting the works of Aristides, we read of the 
picture-scrubbing process which has lately excited 
so much notice amongst ourselves :—“ Among the 
pictures by Aristides at Rome there was one of a 
tragic poet and a boy, which was destroyed by a 





picture-restorer to whom the preetor Junius had given 





it to clean, before the celebration of the Apollinas: 
Nearly two thousand years ago, there une 

as many destructive picture-cleaners as he 
the present day: not that pictures do not fal 
cleaning—but this necessary process ig too — 
dertaken by incompetent persons,” » 

The time of Apelles brings us to the period when 
grace and refinement were produced by the pai 
Thestory told of the visits that passed between ‘ion - 
Protogenes, when instead of “ leaving their a 
they drew on each other’s canvases, is apocryphal 
but sufficient is established by the mere anecdees 
show the precision and power which these a 
had in drawing. Following Greek painters of len 
note brings us down to Echion; who has the an 
of having executed one of the most interesting ob, 
jects still preserved in the Vatican—the Aldobrag, 
dini Marriage. ? 

After some remarks on the convulsions in Greece 
we are introduced to the Roman Period; when the 
lowest class of subjects—still life, demanding mere 
imitation—was executed. Then comes Portrait. 
painting. Mr. Wornum says, “ There are three 
distinct periods observable in the history of paintin, 
in Rome. The first or great period of Greco-Romae 
art may be dated from the conquest of Greece to the 
time of Augustus, when the artists where chi 
Greeks. The second, from the time of Augustus, 
until Diocletian: or from the beginning of the Chris. 
tian era to the latter part of the third century,—dur. 
ing which time the great majority of Roman works 
were produced. The third comprehends the state of 
the arts during the Exarchate; when Rome, in gon. 
sequence of the foundation of Constantinople and 
the changes it involved, suffered similar spoliations 
to those it had previously inflicted upon Greece, 
This was the period of the total decay of the imitative 
arts among the ancients; though the Byzantine 
school was a Christian developement from what re. 
mained of the heathen art. As already observed, 
Roman painting was chiefly characterized by por. 
traiture. It is the earliest age of which we have any 
notice of portrait painters as a distinct class (imagi- 
num pictores).” In the early practice, these portraits 
were engraven on shields, and dedicated in the publi¢ 
temples as trophies or memorials of the deceased, 
Pliny laments that such should have taken the place 
of representations (wax busts, for the most part) 
which resembled the originals as much as possible in 
form and colour.—Painting went on declining in the 
Roman States until it became the by-word of the 
satirist. 

In the mosaic discovered some few years since in 
the Casa del Fauno, representing a battle—which 
Mr. Wornum supposes to be a copy—there is a 
much higher feeling and more complete delineation, 
even to foreshortening, than is ordinarily met with in 
the pictures of Pompeii and Herculaneum. The 
latter, however, were just such decorations as the 
owners of these marine villas were likely to demand 
—might be executed with facility, and at no Very 
great cost. We have satisfied ourselves by a careful 
examination of them that a power and taste existed 
of a much higher kind ; but that just such an amount 
of detail and completion was indulged in as in 
France or England would now be employed for 
decorative purposes — themselves indicative of a 
higher condition of Art. Many of the pictures now 
preserved in the Museo Borbonico at Naples attest 
this superiority in intention,—though their execution 
is slight. The Baths of Titus—whose decoration 
had such an influence on Raffael and his scholars— 
are, as it were, the links between early and modern 
Art. The connexion between the old and modem 
days of practice brought about by that discovery has 
been ably traced by our author. The establishment 
of the Exarchate at Constantinople—the Plunder of 
Rome by Alaric and Genseric, and the removal to 
Carthage by the latter of much valuable Art-trea- 
sure—and the fury of the iconoclasts in the eighth 
century—conduct us to the time when Constantinople 
was taken by the Venetians early in the thirteenth 
century. 

“ Before entering,” says our author, “upon 4 
consideration of what is termed the Renaissance, 
a retrospective view is necessary. The early Chris 
tians had a decided aversion to all works of imitative 
art, as essentially conducive to diolatry; thus ev 
dently overlooking the art itself, and supposing 
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ultimate object independent of it. It was 
wot for several centuries after the placing of images 
Jerated and encouraged by the Roman Church 
os aversion can heve been overcome: and 
ee the very unnatural and purely representa- 
f design of the early ages of Christian art 
resolving itself into a kind of supersti- 
awe and dread of approximating the forms and 
nee of the idols of the ; Pagans. In early 
iges the image was not worshipped, but what it 
ted,—so that an intelligible impersonation was 
ijly adequate to the desired end. It is quite evi- 
jaat that no early work of Christian art was produced 
4 Art, but as a symbolical inculcation of certain 
wligious principles. The ancient schools of Art were 
gosuous; & principal object was to convey pleasure 
wi produce effect by fine forms and beautiful 
Such ends probably never entered the 
sinds of the early Christian artists; and the sugges- 
jon of such an innovation would have appeared, 
bly, sacrilegious, or not less heretical than a 
ion to change the forms of prayers. The 
‘nage would have immediately become a Pagan 
‘we, Similar restrictions, though from a different 
gue, were imposed on Egyptian artists, down to 
the Greek conquest. There is this, however, to be 
dwerved, that Paganism seems to have consisted in 
ie form, not in the colour, of an image. The above 
potives cannot be asserted with certainty, but they 
nay be inferred ; for the early Christians commenced 
eirworks of Art at a time when fine works of anti- 
ity must have been common in every city and al- 
gst in every street. Imitation is not difficult, and 
nan is naturally prone to imitate. The absence, 
therefore, of this imitation, for it scarcely exists in 
the most remote degree, supposes the presence of 
wme animosity or active predisposition prohibiting 
i, ** The typical style, therefore, first adopted 
fom religious prejudice, became sanctioned by use, 
adin time became sacred, at least from long habit, 
fnot from principle or positive injunction.” 

It was not till the third and fourth centuries, when 
Christianity was more firmly established, that images 
began again to be tolerated. At Nola and Fondi 
they were introduced into two churches of St. Felix, 
iy the Bishop of Nola, Paulinus. He is said to have 
resorted to the expedient of decorating these churches 
vith illustrations from the Bible and the lives of the 
Martyrs, “ trusting by these means to elevate the 
feeling of the populace, and to draw them from their 
gs sensuality to the contemplation of a higher 
sate, and to a more worthy expenditure of their 
kisure hours.” In the fifth century mosaic painting 
decorated the church with illustrations of the martyr- 
dom of the Saints. The Basilica of St. Paul fuor 
delle Mure was so enriched by order of Leo the 
Great—the Lateran church under Hilarius—and Sta. 
Maria Maggiore for Simplicius. At Ravenna, in 
the church of St. Stephen, the Emperor Maximian 
followed the example of the Popes. ‘The Roman 
clacombs also furnished occupation for the Arts. 
hha chamber on the Via Appia, under the church of 
& Sebastian, occurs a bust portrait of Christ—sup- 
ped to be the earliest of the portraits and to have 
served as the type of subsequent ones. They corre- 
yond with the description in the apocryphal epistle of 
lentulus. The Veronica is next described—together 
vih its well-known history; and the economy of the 
itcorations of the apsis or tribune in the basilicas, 
All these are corroborated by the illuminated manu- 
stipts of the time—and they were for the most part 
the productions of the monastery. Some of the por- 
‘aits_part of the series of the Popes which were 
uot destroyed in the late conflagration of the basilica 
f St Paul—show, in addition to the illuminations, 
tie pictorial powers of the Middle Ages. 


je style 
iadue to it, 


With the account of the manuscript illumination, 
practised by the Frati in every country, the history | 


s brought to the thirteenth century; when Giunta 
of Pisa, and Guido of Siena, in painting, and Niccolo 
of Pisa, in sculpture, are among the most prominent 
‘gents in the revival of Art. To us it has always 
‘peared that the sculptors Pisani carried their art 
~i is evidenced in the High Altar at Arezzo and 
ihe fagade of Orvieto Cathedral—beyond the inspi- 
nition furnished them by contemplation of the Sar- 
‘ophagus in the Campo Santo at Pisa,—alleged by 
‘sari and others to have been its source. Having 
aed the Art from the first notices of it in Sacred 


Writ to this period, Mr. Wornum proceeds with its 
history down to our own times; using Vasari as his 
text-book to the days of Michael Angelo and Raffaelle 
and their schools,—and giving sketches of the biogra- 
phies of the principal artists, with such critical reflec- 
tions as show his taste and reading. He traces the 
decadence through the Pietro Cortonas, Solimenes 
and Carlo Marattis to the days of Raphael Mengs and 
Pompeo Battoni. On the German, Flemish, Dutch, 
French, and modern German, and English to our 
own day, he is equally comprehensive and concise. 
To follow him through these various epochs would 
be to extend a notice far beyond the limits of such 
space as can be here devoted to the subject. To the 
student and amateur the book may be safely recom- 
mended as a compendium of all that is known to 
have been done in the history of Art; and in it, 
taken together with Lord Lindsay's work on the 
same subject—though the latter has been undertaken 
in a more exclusive spirit—-we have a valuable 
addition to the literature of Art in our native tongue. 





















































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Jenny Lind as Amina. Drawn by E. Walker, en- 
graved by B. Holl.—This is one more to the dozens 
of portraits with which the town is annually inundated 
of any popular singer or actor—and not superior to 
most of its predecessors. To the lady herself this 
version of her physiognomy must be anything but 
flattering—all the peculiarities of her face being here 
insisted on to ugliness. To ourselves, who do not re- 
cognize her claims to beauty, it yet seems an unsa- 
tisfactory translation of her sweetness and simplicity 
of expression. 

The Last Supper. By Lionardo da Vinci. En- 
graved by A. L. Dick.—This line engraving—a copy 
from the celebrated print by Raphael Morghen, and 
executed with much ability—will be viewed with ad- 
ditional interest from two or three circumstances. 
First, because during its progress the engraver’s sight 
failed him. The minutie of the print—the table- 
cloth itself—were enough to test the strongest optic 
nerve. Secondly, as it is a perpetuation, by copy, of 
Morghen’s celebrated translation—now become ex- 
ceedingly rare and expensive—and here to be sold 
for a guinea. Above all, it is to be valued as a re- 
cord of the great original ; which, as seen at this day 
in the refectory of the Dominican Convent, is but an 
apparition of its former self. With the original itself, 
then, we cannot compare this print; but with its ac- 
knowledged best copy, by Marco d’Oggione, in this 
country, we can—and we find that the engraver 
hes preserved much of its character. Seeing how 
much he depends on the sale of this print, from 
the serious nature of the calamity which has befallen 


The Illustrated Shakspere. With a Memoir by 
Barry Cornwall, is a serial reprint, with able illus- 
trations on wood from designs by Kenny Meadows. 

The Christian in Palestine continues its interesting 
memorials of scenes in Sacred History, with the expla- 
natory descriptions of the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 

The Pictorial Bible is in progress of re-issue, by 
Charles Knight. 

Memorials of Shakspeare and His Birthplace at 
Stratford-on-Avon.—This is another offering to the 
popular interest of the day; which receives added 
value from the fact recorded in another column of 
our present publication—an important portion of the 
objects here represented having now become the 
property of the people. On a single sheet, Mr. Ford, 
of Holywell Street, has assembled the various objects 
susceptible of pictorial presentment which constitute 
the relics at the poetical shrine of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, The autograph of Shakspeare, with copies 
of the Chandos Portrait and the portrait prefixed 
to the first edition of his works, accompany various 
views of his birthplace and his tomb, and of objects 
around on which they have reflected their own con- 
secration. The Market Place, the Court Yard of 
the School, the Remains of an Ancient Font found 
in a garden and since restored, and the Boundary 
Elm of the Borough are associated with outer and 
inner aspects of the house where the poet is believed 
to have lived and of the temple in which he is known 
to sleep. 





THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 

Tue first special committee on the school to which 
we referred in our last week’s paper was appointed 
by the Council on the 8rd November 1846,—and the 
second special or sub-committee to consider the recom- 
mendations made by the first special committee on 
the 23rd June 1847. This second committee was 
composed of the following gentlemen :—R. Monckton 
Milnes, Esq., James Robert Gardiner, Thomas Field 
Gibson, John George Shaw Lefevre, George Rich- 
mond, and Sir Richard Westmacott. We have no 
minutes of their meetings in the paper before us; but 
the committee have “duly considered the subject re- 
ferred tothem,” and have resolved on the adoption of a 
Report containing twenty-four distinctresolutions, The 
first resolution is one of extreme importance, because 
it lessens the duties of the director of the school. The 
resolution is as follows :— 

That a committee, to be named The Committee of Instruc- 
tion, be appointed by the Board of Trade from the Council; 
to consist of five members: three at least of whom shall be 
artists by profession. This committee to have the general 
superintendence of the method of instruction pursued in the 
school ; to select the examples and models to be used ; and 
to satisfy themselves, either by their own observation or 
through an inspector appointed by themselves, that the 
duties of the instructors and students are efficiently per- 





him, and the extremely low price at which it is offered, 
it may be hoped that the sympathy and generosity of | 
British artists and amateurs will be extended towards | 
the former—and they, in return, will possess them- 
selves of a version of Lionardo’s great work evincing | 
much ability. 

The Gallery of Nature. This is a highly interest- 
ing work, publishing in numbers,—embracing matter | 
geographical as well as statistical; accompanied by 
notices of the phenomena to which the various sites 
are subject, and illustrated with maps, views, and inci- | 
dents beautifully engraved on wood, that place every 
thing before the mind of the reader in a vivid and 
impressive manner. The typography and general 
getting-up are not the least among its attractions. 

Thoughts on the Cameos and Intaglios of Antiquity, | 
by a Lover of the Fine Arts, These thoughts, though | 
privately printed, have been submitted for our 
opinion. They contain much valuable information 
on the subject of the history of the arts named— 
quoted from Greek and Latin authors; and a slight 
chronologic sketch brings them down to the day of 





the Medici. The advantages derived from the study 
| of such Art, as seen in the works of Raffaelle and 
| Michael Angelo, are insisted on; and the testimony 
| of our own Reynolds is adduced in confirmation. 


IV. present an assemblage of riches in the way of 
woodcut borders and vignette subjects which com- 
bine to make a picturesque book—but can scarcely 


frivolities in Art. 
The Illustrated Edition of the New Testament comes 





within the same category, 


Heath’s Illustrated New Testament.—Parts I. to | 


be considered in a higher character than as pretty | 


formed; and that the attendance of all who are engaged in 
the business of instruction is punctual and regular. Three 
members of the committee to constitute a quorum, provided 
that two of them are artists by profession. The decisions of 
the Committee of Instruction not to require confirmation by 
the Council. 

The fourth resolution defines the duties of the 
director. These duties are nine in number :— 

To admit students to the Head School provisionally, with 
reference to the Council.—To attend, when required, 


| the meetings of the Council, and Committees.—To report 


to the monthly or other meetings of the Council, upon 
matters connected with the material management of the 
Head School.—To write letters, and report upon, such mat- 
ters as the Council may direct to be referred to him.—To 
correspond with, and give directions to, the masters of the 


| Branch Schools on all matters connected with the instruc- 
| tion committed to them; reporting the same to the Council 


for their approval.—To receive and execute the orders of 
the Council respecting the artistical arrangements of the 
Branch Schools; the supplying them with casts, books of 
prints, drawings, and all things necessary for prosecuting 
the business of instruction.—To place himself in communi- 
cation with eminent manufacturers in different branches of 
trade, both for the purpose of ascertaining their peculiar 
wants, and of affording them advice and assistance.—To 
prepare complete inventories of the objects of Art in the 
Head School and Branch Schools, comprising a technical 
| description of each example; towards the formation of 
classified descriptive Catalogues.—Generally to carry into 
| effect the directions of the Council in relation to these 
| duties, and to devote his whole time, except vacations, to 
the business of the Schools. t : 
The intermediate resolutions are of very little 
moment,— and hardly refer to the instruction re- 
commended, We shall, therefore, pass to the sixth, 
which says, “ That the arrangement of the course of 
instruction in the Head School shall be as follows :— 
| Class of Form, Class of Colour, Class of Ornament 


| and Courses of General Lectures on the History, 
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Principles, and Practice of Ornamental Art, and on 
the chief processes of Manufacture as connected 
with Design.” In the elementary section of the Class 
of Form, which is common to the draughtsman and 
the modeller, the student will be taught drawing of 
geometrical figures from the flat,and elementary study 
of perspective; in the second stage, drawing of geo- 
metrical figures from the round, and the principles of 
gradation and projection of shadows; in the third 
stage, figure drawing from the flat and round, and ana- 
tomical studies by drawings from the flat and round; 
and in the last stage of the elementary tuition in the 
class, drawing from the living model, drapery in general 
and in relation to the figure. Inthe elementary sec- 
tion of the second class (the Class of Colour) :—Paint- 
ing in chiar-oscuro from antique casts of the figure and 
ornament will be taught, with painting from coloured 
examples of the figure, flowers, fruit, shells, and from 
nature—and the elementary principles of water 
colour, tempera, oil colour, and encaustic. In the 
third and last class the Class of Ornament (common to 
the draughtsman, the modeller and the painter), the 
masters are to teach *‘ drawing and painting from the 
flat and (modelling) from the round, from casts of 
various ornaments and from nature, including the 
figure, animals, plants, flowers, fruit, shells, portions 
of trees, foliage, &c.—landscapes.” Such are the 
three courses of instruction recommended to be pur- 
sued in the three elementary sections of the three 
classes. But this is not all that is to be taught. Each 
class is to hear “explanatory lectures :"—the Class 
of Form “on geometry, perspective, and light and 
shade,” and “on form and motion, proportion and 
anatomy;” the Class of Colour “on the modes of 
painting, on the principles of colour and the value of 
colours ;” and the Class of Ornament “ on structural 
botany, contrast and arrangement of colours, group- 
ing of plants and flowers in ornament,”—‘ on the 
conventional treatment of flowers as ornamentally ap- 
plied to various fabrics,’’—* on the history, principles, 
and styles of ornamental Art,”—and also “ Especial 
Explanatory Lectures upon the particular Designs in 
Progress.” From this it will be gathered that “ De- 
sign” is really to be taught in the School. The Com- 
mittee recommend it strongly; and in the Report be- 
fore us have laid down what the masters are to teach 
in each of the three Design Sections, In the Design 
Section of the Class of Form the Committee recom- 
mend “ Design conversant exclusively with Geometri- 
cal Forms, such as Tesselated Pavement, Floor-cloth, 
Iron-work, Book-binding, Cabinet-work, forms of 
Pottery, &c., with Designs by way of exercise of the 
nude Figure, in various actions, such as flying, leap- 
ing; pulling, pushing, &c.—marking the muscles on 
which such actions depend, and with drapery.” In 
the Class of Colour the student will have to make 
“ Designs in Grisaille and in Colours: and in the Class 
of Ornament “ Designs of Arabesques of Flowers, 
Creeping Plants, &c., as adopted in decoration; Pa- 
per-staining; Cotton Fabrics; Carpets and Silk; Pot- 
tery, China, and Glass; Papier Maché; Inlaying in 
Wood, &c.; Landscape Designs as applied to House 
Decoration, and Metal-work for Carving, Chasing, 
&c.” Then follow the Resolutions founded on the 
previous recommendations. These are seventeen in 
number; and the most important have been already 
printed by us [ante, p. 892]. 

The recommendations of the Committee are of such 
importance, and the present state of the School is a 
matter of so much moment, that we shall postpone 
a yet further consideration of the subject to another 
and early occasion. In the mean time, we are assured 
that the Director has not resigned :—though it is said 
that several of the Council have followed the course 
of which he was rumoured to have set them the 
example, 





Fine Art Gossip.—The Goldsmiths’ Hall, in the 
City of London, the work of Philip Hardwick, R.A., 
is one of the best of our modern public buildings,— 
though on one side almost wholly concealed by an 
inferior structure, the General Post Office of Sir 


Robert Smirke. The Company, it seems, has been 
so long used to this unfortunate concealment of one 
front that it has now determined on disfiguring the 
other. The bricklayer has been called in; and a sort 
of wen, or excrescence, abutting from the building, 
and wholly out of character, is now in course of erec- 
tion. If the kitchens in the Hall be inconvenient 


for the proper dressing of turtle or the refinements 
in cookery —which the goldsmiths so completely 


understand—the architect must give way to the epi- 
cure; and Mr. Hardwick's fine elevation must, of 
course, be disfigured by the outhouse and chimneys 
of this unsightly addition. : 

The new Rectory in Piccadilly is now nearly com- 
plete;—and when we think of the old house we find 
additional occasion to regret the new. The old 
Rectory was designed by Sir Christopher Wren— 
and was in harmony with the church immediately ad- 
joining: but this overtops the church,—and is there- 
fore quite the other way. It was said of Soane’s old 
Treasury, that it was making a kind of curtsey to 
Inigo Jones’s Whitehall ; but now Mr. Barry has 
caused Whitehall to make a curtsey to the Treasury. 
So it is with the bricklayer of the new Rectory :— 
he has sunk St. James's into a hollow, and made the 
church look as if it were paying reverence to the 
rectory. 

Mr. Samuel Cousin‘s etching from the whole-length 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, promises well for the ultimate condition of 
the print. The master’s hand may be already des- 
cried, from the extreme delicacy with which the 
forms of the head are put in to the more vigorous 
massings of the drapery or accessories. 

Mr. E. M. Ward’s picture of the ‘South Sea Bub- 
ble’ has obtained the Fifty Pound prize at the Liver- 
pool Exhibition; whither it had been sent with the 
permission of Mr. Vernon, the proprietor, 

Complaints are rife of the injury which the Chan- 
trey statues and busts have sustained since their re- 
moval from the artist’s studio to the Taylor Gallery at 
Oxford. All the casts have been cleaned and oiled and 
painted and spoiled—all the fine modelling, the true 
Chantrey touches, have disappeared—and dimples 
and eyes are choked with the rubbish of a loaded and 
unskilful brush. Then, the arrangement is pretty 
generally condemned : for some of the best busts, it 
is said, are down in the catacombs, and others of an 
inferior character in commanding places. The bust 
of Lord Melbourne, for instance, which Chantrey 
never modelled is here of course in a conspicuous 
position; and the bust of Nollekins—an admirable 
effort—is stowed away in one of the Cockerell-cata- 
combs. The pedestals on which the statues are 
placed are all too low; and any one who recollects 
the models in the studio will—so the complaint runs 
—be grievously disappointed at seeing their final rest- 
ing-place. 

From Rome, we learn that our sculptor Wyatt 
is occupied on works which will increase his already 
European reputation. Macdonald is progressing 
with the statue of Eurydice for Lord Ward. 

The Paris papers mention that the grave-diggers 
of Jouy-en-Argonne, in the department of the Meuse, 
have turned up, in the cemetery of that parish, 
from a depth of about fifty centimétres, two ancient 
statues, of magnificent sculpture, representing the 
Annunciation of the Virgin. Unluckily, they have 
suffered some injury from the pick-axe in the process 
of extraction. 

We learn with pleasure the rapid improvement 
which is making in the condition and prospects of 
the Sheffield School of Design. If we remember 
rightly, this is one of those institutions which figured 
least promisingly in Mr. Poynter’s report of his 
general inspection to the Government; the master- 
manufacturers of the town not having lent that 
support to the school on which the success of these 
establishments must more than on anything else 
depend—as they are, in fact, the class who must 
ultimately profit by them most. In this and other 
respects there has been important progress since Mr. 
Poynter reported. Lord Morpeth presided a week 
or two ago at the Annual General Meeting of the 
governors, officers, pupils, and friends of the institu- 
tion; when the report stated that the classes for 
whose express advantage the school was originally 
founded, viz. those engaged in the staple manufac- 
tures of the town, had arrived at a full appreciation 
of its objects. The pupils attending the evening class 
have increased, under the new master, from 46 in 
the previous year, to 74 in the present,—and if taken 
on the average of the last six months only, the 
number would be 90." For between 40 and 50 then 
on the books, there are now 180, Classes are being 
established—a lending library has been sent down by 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MARYLEBONE.—Mrs. Warner's ambition e 
aims at the highest mark. Judging from h 
tion of dramas already made, she purposes to perfi 
only the best plays. ‘The Winter's Tale? ‘The 
Hunchback,’ and now ‘ The School for Scandal’ bear 
witness to this principle of action. The last W 
produced on Thursday with the costliest appease 
ments, and acted throughout with admirable pro- 
priety. Mrs. Warner looked Lady Teazle admin. 
ably, and played it with taste. Mr. Harvey in Sir 
Peter Teazle was more than respectable—in some 
scenes effective, though his general style js me 
chanical. He fully understands the business of 
the scene however,—and had accurately conceived 
the character. Mr. Graham was the “Joseph and 
Mr. G. Vining the Charles Surface. Both acted well 
Mr. Webb's Crabtree was of indisputable merit 
From the enthusiasm with which this revival was 
received, it is likely, we think, to have a considerable 
run. 
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SapLEr’s WeLis.— Mr. Marston's ‘Patrician’ 
Daughter’ was repeated on Thursday, with nearly 
the usual cast, to a full house. 


Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip. — The tragedy 
of ‘Macbeth,’ set free from Lock’s music and 
lyrical interpolations, and with a restoration of 
usually omitted scenes and passages, is in rehearsal 
at Sadler's Wells Theatre. The number of Weird 
Sisters will be reduced to their original three ; and 
the great drama performed as nearly as may be with 
the simplicity with which it was acted under the di- 
rection of Shakspeare himself. 

The Haymarket and the Lyceum will, it is stated, 
re-open for the season on the 2nd of October,—and 
the Princess's at the end of the present month. Some 
changes in the company at the last-named theatreare 
noticed. Miss Emmeline Montague is to succeed 
Mrs. Stirling, and Mr. Neville is to replace Mr 
Granby. Mrs. R. Gordon, Miss Cooper, and Mr, 
Conway are, it is said, engaged. — Capt. Addison 
having surrendered his intention of becoming the 
lessee of the Olympic, that theatre is again in the 
market. 

In Paris, a new picce, ‘ Le Fils du Diable, in 
twelve acts, has been produced at the Ambigu Co- 
mique,—taking five hours in the performance. It is 
an adaptation of a Feuilleton which appeared in the 
‘ Epoque’—and by the original author, Mr, Paul 





- MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 6.—M. Serres 
read a paper on the external use of the black sulphuret 
of mercury in typhus fever. The author states that 
it has been used with excellent effect.—A letter was 
received from M. Goibourt, giving an account of a 
meteor which was perceived at Paris, by himself and 
several other persons, on the night of the 19th ult. 
It was visible for six or seven seconds, but was with- 
out a luminous train.—A paper was received from 
M. Napoli, of Naples, on an improvement in the 
preparation of phosphorus for chemical and other 
uses. He states that if phosphorus, in bottles, be 
exposed to the light of the sun, it becomes red, and 
no longer covers itself with the milky and opaque 
coating that it has in its ordinary state. After this 
exposure it undergoes no change; and, if it be keptin 
water for several months, gives out no portion of its 
properties to the liquid in which it lies. -M. Rebou!- 
leau laid before the Academy a sample of an arsenide 
of copper, of a beautiful blue colour, which he thinks 
would be fully equal in painting to the best blues 
known,” The arsenide of copper, which is obtained 
by precipitating a soluble salt of copper by an alka- 
line arsenide, is generally a very pale greenish blue. 
M. Reboulleau promises to communicate to 
Academy his mode of operation when he shall have 
completed his experiment as to the proportion of the 
elements to be employed, 
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petri Telegraph Extension—A 
ph Map which this month accompanies Brad- 
%, Railway Guide “ reveals a few rather curious 
enter the telegraphic accommodation and wants 
the country. To the south of London, Dover and 
a te on the one side, and Portsmouth and 
on on the other, are the ports to which 
sus agency of instant communication has been ex- 
nied. All the towns and seaports between these 
ipo {istricts, including Chichester, Shoreham, Brigh- 
yn, and Hastings, are without it. To Dorchester it 
i being extended by the London and South-Western 
Railay from Southampton. The counties of Corn- 
all, Somerset, Devon, and parts of Dorsetand Wilts, 
pel as the large tract of country between Bristol, 
isbury,and Dorchester, present a perfect blank as 
s the means of telegraph despatch, if we except 
ihefew miles between Exeter and Teignmouth, where 
ihe wires are laid down and in operation. They are 
iwing extended to Plymouth, vid Totnes, inconnection 
yith the same line. But the most remarkable blank 
‘the whole map is that presented by Wales, the 
atire Principality, north and south, not being able to 
iyast of one solitary line of telegraph. Throughout 
iieentire district to the north-west of Birmingham the 
telegraph system is seen in a state of incompleteness, 
the only exception being that along the Preston and 
Wrre Railway, and the newly-finished telegraph 
heiween. Manchester and Leeds. However, at no 
jistant day the whole of this railway district will 
poses an efficient telegraphic machinery, bringing 
Liverpool, Manchester, Chester, Warrington, and Staf- 
fd, into instantaneous communication, as regards the 
transmission of important news, with the metropolis, 
and the greater part of England, as well as with Scot- 
hind, The parts of the country shown to be best 
povided with railway telegraphs are those directly 
north of London—more particularly the numerous 
undertakings in connection with the Eastern Counties 
Railway, and (after passing the gap between North- 
ampton and Rugby) the Midland and cognate lines, 
proceeding north wards to Derby, Sheffield, Wakefield, 
York, Leeds, Hull, Scarborough, &c. as well as the 
attire north road between York and Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, vid Newcastle. Into Scotland the telegraph 
isearried by the North British and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow lines to Glasgow, at which points it termi- 
mates, and between which and London, a present 
distance by rail of 470 miles, the telegraph is in 
vorking order, with the slight break at Rugby, before 
noticed, and which is hastening to completion. The 
laying of a line of wires along the London and North- 
Western Railway to Liverpool and Manchester will 
be the work of a very short time from this date; and 
wanxious heads of families are the dominant power 
in the railway kingdom, we may take it for granted 
that a national system of telegraphs will not be con- 
sidered complete which does not comprehend Gretna 
Green. The extension of the wires beyond Carlisle 
tals us, therefore, to anticipate their ultimate elonga- 
ton in a north-westerly direction as far as Glasgow, 
tmultaneously with the completion of the Caledonian 
hailway, which will give to the manufacturing metro- 
pilis of Scotland a double means of electric corres- 
padence with London and the south.—Daily News. 
De Lamartine’s ‘ Girondins’.—Lynn, Sept.—In reading 
jour critique on the last volume of M. de Lamartine’s 
‘History of the Girondins, you remark, I observe, that on 
the death of Buzot and Péthion, the Girondins may be 
nidto have become extinct. This, I think, was not literally 
the case. Louvet—who left them and struck into the high 
nad for Paris—survived the Reign of Terror; and re- 
‘peared upon the scene in better days. The same may be 
uid, I believe, of five others of less note—viz. Kervelegan, 
lanjuinais, Henri Lariviére, Lesage and La Réveilliére, 

lépaux, Pur Wisox. 
: Self- supporting Agricultural Schools.—Sir, Some 
Soreight years since [ Athen. Nos. 721, 883] much 
interest was excited at the meetings of the British 
Asociation, by accounts furnished by Mrs. Gilbert, 
the widow of the late President of the Royal Society, 
of several self-supporting agricultural schools which 
thehad established in the neighbourhood of East- 
) Sussex. The interest thus awakened was 
kept alive from meeting to meeting, by further 
ports of triumphant success, and proofs of profit 
‘0 landlord, schoolmaster, and all concerned. Having 
occasion lately to visit Sussex, I resolved to go over 
to Willingden, where the most celebrated of these 
ls was situated, and see and judge for myself. 
t, then, was my surprise to find that the school 








glance at the | —a self-supporting school, be it observed—had been | 


given up by Mrs. Gilbert herself some three or four 
years since, and the school and the premises attached 
to it had been sold by her son and successor! Now, 
surely, here is a wrong one way or the other. Year 
after year the public were informed that Mrs. Gil- 
bert had made a great discovery; that a new moral 
agent had been introduced into our agricultural dis- 
tricts, profitably to the landlord and beneficially to 
the labourer ;—in brief, that spade husbandry, cows 
stall-fed, little boys, and a penny a week, had worked 
miracles. If these reports were true, the breaking 
up of the school, and selling the improved land at, 
of course, an improved price, were somewhat hard 
usage for the poor schoolmaster. If they were not 
true, then I submit that the lady or her son were 
bound to have given public notice that they had 
been deceived or deceived themselves ; and not have 
allowed persons to travel down into this obscure 
corner of the civilized world in search of a humbug, 
or to start projects on the faith of Mrs. Gilbert's 
statement, which Mrs. Gilbert knew could only end 
in disappointment. I hope that the publication of 
this letter may elicit the truth from some one.—D. 
—Daily News. 

Holland.—M. J. Swart has addressed to the 4m- 
sterdamshe Courant the following communication :— 
“ According to the advices transmitted by the com- 
mission for the improvement of the East Indian 
charts, Lieutenant the Baron N. Gransneb Teng- 
nagel has recently discovered in the Batavian road- 
stead a sunken rock hitherto unknown. This rock 
is situated at the west of the Isle of Onrust, to the 
south 1° east, and the balise of the rock Mathildas, 
south 43° east. When the waters are low there are 
but 3 fathoms of water above the rock and 6} fathoms 
around it.” If this statement be compared with the 
chart of the Batavian roadstead published by the 
commission ‘for the improvement of marine charts, 
it will be found that the said rock is situated between 
the islands of Schiedam and Rotterdam and the Isle 
of Onrust, to the north of the north-eastern point of 
the last-named. : 

Pneumatic Process for Sinking Piles, §c.—This 
process, for which Dr. Potts, of Buckingham Street, 
some time back obtained patents and also the 
patronage of the Lords of the Admiralty and the 
Trinity Board, is of such importance in all cases 
where submarine foundations are to be formed, that 
everybody interested in scientific pursuits, and the 
success of those who have devoted their talents and 
labours to useful improvements, will be desirous of 
knowing something of the principle and manner of 
the invention. It is simply the application of the 
pneumatic process to the sinking of tubular iron 
piles. A hollow iron pile is placed upon the surface 
through which it is required to be sunk; by means of 
an air pump it is rendered a vacuum. This being 
effected, the sand, shingle, soil, water, &c., rush into 
it from the bottom, and as they rush in the pile de- 
scends by its own weight into the cavity left by their 
ascent. The sand, shingle, soil and water,are then 
discharged from the pile by an apparatus for pump- 
ing; afresh vacuum is formed, and the pile sinks 
further and further. A series of these piles are sunk, 
which may be filled with chalk, wood, or concrete, as 
the case may be, and tied together by bolts and nuts 
by some similar contrivance, and the foundation of 
a sea wall, or the foundation of a lighthouse, pier, or 
breakwater, effectually formed. The process has 
been tried in the Goodwin Sands, and has been 
found to answer admirably. The rapidity with which 
the piles are sunk is very surprising. More is done 
in an hour by the air pump and a hollow iron tube 
than can be performed in a day, or evenin a week, by 
the common method of driving a wooden pile with 
the weight called the “ monkey.” The invention is 
equally applicable to foundations for railways and 
bridges, and, indeed, in all places where wooden piles 
are required. The public are very much indebted 
to the inventor of this novel system for the aid he 
has afforded to practical science and engineering.— 
Times. 





To CorrgsponDENTs.—S. 8.—P. W.—A Reader—P.—S. B. 
—F. N.—T. R.—H. W. H.—G. L. H.—received. 

T. P.—We do not insert the suggestion of our correspon- 
dent, for the simple reason that nothing will do in the 
matter to which it refers excepting sequences of observa- 
tions made in one place. There would be changes in some 
places aud continuations In others. 
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2 Also, New Editions, Parts I. and II., 18. each, 
Electrotype Manipulation. By Charles V. Walker, 
Editor of * The Electrical Magazine,’ &c. &c. 
George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, London. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





VOL. VII. OF THIERS’ 
HISTORY of the CONSULATE 
and EMPIRE; 


Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq. 
With the sanction and approval of the Author. 
Contents :—Jena—Eylau—Friedland, and Tilsit. 

“In the seventh volume of this elaborate and important work 
the celebrated author takes us through the grand ampe by 
which the power and prestige of Prussia were annihilated in a 
month. The* History of the Consulate and Empire’ is certainly 
one of the greatest literary performances of the day. It is remark- 
able and distinguished beyond all previous histories of revolu- 
tionary France for the masses of exclusive facts which M. Thiers’ 
position has enabled him to accumulate from numerous authentic 


quarters.”"—Morning Post, 


1. 
o 
Second Edition of ZENON ; 
AN HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF TILE EARLY DAYS 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, M.A. 
3 vols, post Svo. 21s. bound. 

“ The incidents of thiswork are at ouce variousand striking, and 
moraland religious truths of great importa » both simply and 
powerfully expressed. The work has afforded us so much plenouse 
that we can sincerely recommend it to our readers."—Messenger, 
11, 


THE 
JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By SIR GEORGE STEPHEN, 2 vols. 

“One of the best written novels published for many years, both 
as regards its excellent purpose and vigorous style. Nothing can 
be more exact to truth than the author's painting of the scenes of 
college life.”— Messenger. 

“This vigorous protest against Jesuitical growth Cavert con- 
summate literary tact, and is a production of infinite talent.” 

Somerset Gazette. 


Iv. 
ZOOLOGICAL RECREATIONS. 
By W. J. BRODERIP, Esq. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. bound. 
Hi A hand-book that may cherish or awaken a love for Natural 
istory.” 

“One of the most agreeable and interesting books on natural 
history that has fallen under our notice.” — Messenger. 

“These papers take rank with White's Selhorne, Waterton’s 
Sketches, and that delightful class of books.”—£raminer. 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 

street. 


NEW WORKS | 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN OLLIVIER, 
59, PALL MALL. 


In feap. 4to, with numerous Illustrations, 


HINTS TO THE SICK, THE 
LAME, AND THE LAZY; 


Or, Passacks In THE Lire or A HypRopatuist. 
By A VETERAN. 


In feap. 8vo. price 5a, 
ANTWERP. 


A Journal kept there, including also Notices of Brussels, and of 
the Monastery of St. Bernard, near Westmalle. 


In feap. 8vo. price 54, 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL 
FETE; 


Or, Goop AND Evi. INFLUENCES. 
By A. E. CHALLICE. 


SHADOWS OF THE CLOUDS. 
By ZETA. 
Small 8vo. price 52. a 
. les are comprised in this volume, * The Spirit’s Trials, 
nt te Lene Daughter’; both are written with great 
power and undoubted talent....‘Zeta’ is no common writer—his 
style is vivid and emphatic—he touches some of the most, secret 
springs of the heart's passions—he our sy1np ae all 
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RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 


dU RAL CHEMISTRY: an ExLementary IntTROpvcTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS 


By EDWARD SOLLY, F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.8., Hon. Memb. Roy. Agr. Soc. Eng., Prof. of Chemistry 


to the Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. I. Company's Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &c. 


Preface to the Second Edition.—In prepari: 
errors which the First Edition contained. 
advanced state of knowledge rendered necessary. 


Seconp Epition, Revisep anp ENLARGED. 


a Second Edition of this little book, the opportunity has been taken of correcting several 


n, 
The w whole has been care’ 
In particular, the Ta 


me revised, and such additions have throughout been made, as the 
les of Analyses have been greatly extended, by the addition of 


the latest and most comets f ee of aimest all those plants which are cultivated as crops, as well as of the principal substances 
employed as manure.—April 20, 
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1B Joshua Walker, Esq. 
Major Willock, K.1.8. 


he, Esq. c 
uche, - 
(eard Lee, Bid. 





BONUS. 
. was added to the Society's Policies on the 
Dirty Pers Assurances effected in 1847 will be included in 
valuation of 1852. 
Annual Premiums with Profits. 

———E ~ =e 1 

Jp Ase 2s. | Age 30. Age 35.| Age 40.) Age 45 | Age 50.) Age 55. 
es Zs. d.|é. 4, d.|£.8. d.\&.s. d.\f. 2. d. | 
2162 


= 
| 8. de . 
be dit ts tf “O7 3.591316214106\5 7 6 


N EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
Londo UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strand, 


Trustees, 
James Copland, M.D. F.R.S. John Benilty, Esq. Q.C. M.P. 
J. B. Parry, Esq. QC. James Russell, Esq. QC. 
Vere Fane, Esq. 
John Billingsley Parry, Bea. QC. Chai 
ohn Billingsley Parry, Esq. . Chairman, 

G. H. Barlow, M.D. Yohn Parrot, Esq. 

y i “a R. Partridge, Esq. F.R.S. 
F. J. Farre, M.I LS. iq. F.R.S. 


J. , M.D. F.LS. R. Quain, 
Thomas Webb Greene, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
oy Jebb, F.T. i » 


White, Esq. 
y Esq. 
W. J. Little, M.D. 


J. H. Whiteway, 
The —- of mutual assurance is the most beneficial to the 
ured, amongst whom the whole net profits are divisible. 

This society is the only one connected with the medical or legal 
professions founded on the mutual principle. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS TO ASSURE 100. AT DEATH, 
WITH PROFITS. 





nities of all kinds, as well as Endowments for Children, are 
Society. 
tly a nian allowed to Solicitors and others. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretery._ 


in eT | 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE,| 
Pp 50, Regent-street, London. Established 1906, 
‘INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,009. Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 


Claims paid since the establishment of the Oflice, £1,520,000. 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
Rev. James Sherman 
Henry R. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. 
comes Sedgwick, —_ 
y. John Williams Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
+4 hos Esq. M.P. George Dacre, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
R f Premium are those adopted by the principal 
th tmoes; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


ee ponuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- | 
ton of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
tared,at their then present value. . : 

i Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
he Policies are purchased at their full value. : 

‘4 Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he ma; 
repair the omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of g 
health. 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 





“Life Insured. | Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 





bd 


é. 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
3.000 
2,000 
1,000 


John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. ..| 
fir William Wake, Bart........... 
Jarl Strathmore .. | 
v.H. W. Champneys, Canterbury | 
The Marquis of Wellesley 
Earl Cathcart 
spectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tim to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
Tuited Kingdom and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


aH RK BUGae 
Swe @mowcon 


- 





[APERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Directors, : 
Henry James Prescott, Esq. Chairman, 
George Field, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 


James C.C. Bell, Esq. Daniel Mildred, Esq. 

Michael Bland, Esq. James G. Murdoch, Esq. 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. Henry Pearse, Esq. 

George Keid, Esq. 


George Henry Cutler, Esq. ( 

George Hibbert, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esa. 

Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. | Newman Smith, Esq. 

Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits will be assigned to 
Policies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum 

to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 

<4 extinction of future premiums, asshown in the following 
cample:— 


Profits to Policies of 25 years’ standing, entitled to participate 
in the Bonus declared in 1846, 


|e shpail Or | And 

Bonus on Premium Annual 

added, |surrender reduced | Return 
jot Bonus. to | of 


Annu 
Pre- 


. | £. 8d.) £. 8 d. 
5 017412 3 
5 0/193 12 2 
5 0] 93618 7 
5 0 284 6 
5 0| 335 911} 
5 0| 38412 5 
insarances without participation in profits effected at reduced 


eesess | Beg 


Prospectuses and an explanatory statement of other advantages 
tv given by this Company, may be had at the Chief Office, as 
tore; at the Branch Oftive, 16, Pall Mall; or of the Agents. 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


| Age. | Premium. | Age. | 
37318 Si: is £6 19 0 
6 2 50 47 70 ll lO 6 
Prospectuses, forms of proposal, and every further information 
will be readily supplied on application either personally or by 


letter to 
R. WILSDON MORRIS, Actuary. 


PHE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vie. cap. 20,and 10 Vic. cap.1. 62, Ki 
William-street, London ; 21, St. David-street, Edinburgh. 
Capital—One Million. 
Directors, 
8. Morton Peto, Esq. M.P. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
omas B, Simpson, Esq. 
Edward Smith, Esq. 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
John Wilks, Esq. 


Age. | Premium. 
20 | #1 
30 2 


Premium. 











George Bousfield, F'sq. 
Thomas Challis, Esq. Ald. 
Jacob G. Cope, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. i 
Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 
cretary—Dr, Thomas Price. 
TABLE No.1. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
for the A of 1001, payable at Death. 
40 l 50 | 60 
£. 8. d,. 1S¢¢ 1$%¢ 
2157 411 653 
TABLE No. IL 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
20 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 
8. d. £. 8. d. | £. 8. d. &. 8. d, z. 8. d. 
18 2 28 5 3.37 410 3 6 13 0 
Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Deferred Annui- 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are granted, and Keversions 
and Life Interests are purchased on liberal terms. 
The following are among the distinctive features of the Com- 


ny: X 
~~ ‘he lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, and the 
payment of Policies, guaranteed by a capital of One Million. 

2. Two Tables of Premiums, the one giving to the assured two- 
thirds of the profits of this department of the Company's business. 

3. A Table of Premiums for Policies, payable at the age of 60, or 
previously in the event of death; specially suitable to professional 
men of all classes. : f 

4. Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in the 
profits of the Company, and such profits, at the option of the as- 
sured, to be received in cash, applied to the reduction of premiums, 
or added in reversionary value to the sum assured. 

5. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
in a limited number of Payments, or in one sum. 
6. Every facility given, on lerate terms, 
beyond the preseribed limits of their Policy. ‘ 

7. Loans granted on Life Policies a have been five years in 

Sol, 




















&. 





to persons going 


force, and have attained the value of 
8. No entrance fee required. si ‘ 
Loans granted on personal security,and the deposit of a Life 
Policy to be effected by the borrower.) 


O ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHERS. 

—ENCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 

28, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be obtained at 

MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Surrey side of Black- 

friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Plain and Ornamental Door 
Furniture, Slabs and Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 


R ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 
\ = These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 
inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering bebe to me both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post at 36a—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn's Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
whole, 31. 28.—T'o be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
Derby. 


JATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — ELKrineton 

& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process offers no security for their q@uaLity whatever. All 

goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 
5, Moorgate-street, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 








} London. 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, No. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No. 53, DAME-STREET. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1819. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 
BANKERS, 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of Ireland. 
Physicians—Hen' 


Davies, M.D. ; Alex. 


Messrs. Bosanquet & Co. 
Sir W. P. Call, Bart. & Co. 
Read, M.D. ; Thomas Thomson, M.D. 


POLICIES are issued by this old-established Company on the most approved principles of Life Insurance. sal 
REMIU MS are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, for a limited number of 


upon an increasing or decreasing sc: 


h or e; or only one half of pad ghey may be paid, for a term to 
ONUS.—T wo Thirds of the Profits are added to the Policies, an 


agreed upon. 
One Third to the Capital, which thus forms a perpetually 


Guarantee Fund. . ss 
bard te Policy-holders of 5002. and upwards to vote at the general meetings of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 


ers, 
CY.—' 
tteral Commission is allowed to the legal 

ecessary i may be obtai. 


pro! 
and every n 'y ti 
Wd ab the Agency-office, No, 63, Dame-street, Dublin, 





The Directors continue to supeint te the Agency of the Company, upon licati 
on. 


" 


t persons; and a 





from Pp 


dat the Company's Office, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London ; 


CHARLES SAUNDERSON, Secretary, 





. 
J. DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 
4e WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 

Patents. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, as Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accurately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT, #2, Strand; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 

JKLECTRO and SHEFFIELD PLATE.—The 
4 Catalogue of Prices, with Drawings of Silver Plated Dish 

Covers, Vegetable or Curry Dishes, and other requisites for the 

Dinner-table, is published, and may be had gratis, or will be sent, 

postage free, to any part of Great Britain Ireland, or the colonies. 

—T. COX SAVORY & Co. 47, Cornhill, London, seven doors from 

Gracechurch-street. 

Ww4 RMING APPARATUS.—To Hortr- 

2 _CULTURISTS, FLORISTS, &.—In_ consequence of the 

increasing demand for greater perfection in the means of heating 

conservatories, hot-houses, pits, &e., SPILLER & TAYLER beg 
to call attention to their improved apparatus, which possesses the 
very important advantages of great economy of fuel, giving uni- 
formity of temperature, and the power of working from twelve to 
sixteen hours without attendance, of requiring little or no skill in 
the management, and of the impossibility of any part failing to 
produce the desired effect. In these apparatus (many of which are 
now in successful operation), the heat is transmitted by the circu- 
lation of hot water ; and as the air to be warmed is never brought 
in contact with any surface above 200 degrees, it can never be 
singed or burnt, and thereby rendered unfit for plants or healthful 
respiration. Their mode of warning is, therefore, well adapted for 

other buildings, such as churches, chapels, &c. 

The parts of these apparatus of various sizes being always read}, 
any orders will be executed with the greatest; despatch, and upon 
moderate terms. 

Address—Spiller & Tayler, Engineers, Battersea. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 

Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 », Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


YOLD PENS.—Ricuarp Mos.iey & Co.'s Pens 

are made of a superior quality of gold, the points being 

formed of a pure metal (the hardest known) which is indissoluble, 
and as anti-corrosive as the diamond itself. 

Each Pen is warranted to stand the test of continual using for 
many years ; and as they are the nearest approach to the quill for 
freedom, it is presumed that they will be found the cheapest of all 
Pens, and ensure an uniform appearance of the writing. 

RICHARD MOSLEY & Co. having been engaged many years in 
the manufacturing and perfecting of Pens of various descriptions, 
flatter themselves they have produced an article that will give 
universal satisfaction. 








*,* To be sure of obtaining a genuine Pen, ASK FOR 
MOSLEY ’S, and observe the Name stamped on each, 

To be had of all Stationers, &c. in the United Kingdom, with 
either fine, medium, or broad points, at 10s, 6d. each ; and whole- 
sale at No. 8, Hatton-garden, London, 


GREEN-GINGER WINE. 
INCE JOHN STIVENS & CO. first intro- 
WO duced this pleasant and wholesome commodity, there have 
been a host of spurious imitations forced upon the public. The 
Original Green-Ginger Wine,so many years celebrated for its superla- 
tive excellence, can be obtained through the medium of all respect- 
able Shopkeepers. 

Observe the name, ** John Stivens § Co.” over the neck of each 
bottie.—May be had, wholesale, at the Manufactory, Bristol ; 
Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, London ; Duke-street and Henry-street, 
Liverpool; or of respectable Shopkeepers in town and country. 
por BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.—GOD- 

FREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS is strongly 
recommended for softening, improving, beautifying, and preserving 
the skin, and in giving it a blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. It 
will comony remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and, by its bal- 
samic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, sour? &e.; clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption, and, by continuing its use only a short time the skin will 
become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion per- 
fectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9¢., with direc- 
tions for using it, by all medicine venders and perfumers. 


YOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The unpre- 
cedented success of this invention for restoring, improving, 

and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and appre- 
ciated to need comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 
of nearly half a century of probation, and obtained the especial 
patronage of Her yom the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
whole of the Royal Family of Great Britain, and of every Court of 
the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 
its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its merits. 

Price 3s. 6d. or 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10s. « 4,008 doable Sat size, —™ 

CAUTION.—On the Wrapper o , 
each Bottle of the genuine Article Ate 
are these words, in two lines. — » 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 


and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
BEAUTIFUL 








NULTIVATION OF THE 

J It has been the fashion with prudes and pedants, time im- 
memorial, to run down the advantages of external appearance— 
thus the phrases “ outside show,” and “skin-deep beauty,” had ob- 
tained a sort of currency which gave them, and others of similar 
import, an appearance of grave authority. The present age is bold 
enough to question this dictum, and even to go as far as to extol 
the study of externals as a duty to society, which should have pre- 
sented to it agreeable objects, and now contends that the cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful holds a place second in importance only to the 
promotion of the good, This it is which holds out encouragement 
to those who labour to put the public in possession of means to this 
end. Oldridge’s Balm of Columbia, as the most effective preservative 
or renovator of that most beautiful ornament, the Human Hair, 
takes first rank, and as long as its valuable properties continue to 
be known and supeodated. must take the precedence of every pro 
duction intended for exterior improvement in this direction.— 
3a. 6d., 68., and lls. per bottle. No other price is genuine.—Old- 
Tideels Balm, 1, Wellington-street, the second house from the 
Tan 
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NCIENT and MODERN 


with Three Views and Eleven Woodcuts, is described in 
*The PEOPLES DICTIONARY of the BIBLE,’ Part XXII, 
32 pp. &vo. double columns, price 6d. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ; and all Booksellers. 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, new edition, royal 32mo. price 48. 6d. 
(THE PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 
(fifteenth year). By C. R. DODD, Esq., including full Bio- 
graphical Accounts of every Member of the New Parliament. 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


JERUSALEM, 








Dedicated , parmieten, to Right Hon. ~ Robert Peel. 
ady, in 2 vols. demy 8v a 
HISTORY ‘of the BANK of. ENGLAND, 
from 1694 to, 300. By JOHN FRANCIS. 
Willoughby & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 


Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 6d. 
Kec CATION; or, THE GOVERNESSES’ 
ADVOCATE. 
By AUGUSTA M. WICKS, 
Author of ‘ Scriptural Musings,’ &c. &o 
pgnten: | ILoulston & Stoneman, Paternoster-row ; and all other 
OUKSCLeTrs. 





‘ Just pub lished, price 6d. ; or by post, 1 
LLIVIER’S PARLIAMENTARY and 
POLITICAL DIRECTOR, containing Alphabetical ame 
of the Members of the House of Peers and of the House of ¢ 
mons, arranged in double columns, according to their Political 
Opinions, with their Town Residences; an Alphabetical List of 
the Counties of England, and the Number of Members returned 
for each ; as well as an Analysis ofthe Strength of Parties, 
Of former editions of this little work, it was said to be “a most 
useful little publication. No one who takes an interest in the 
Parliamentary Debates should be without it.” 


s Also, price 1%. ‘ 

OLLIVIER’S PARLIAMENTARY REGIS- 
TER of CONTESTED ELECTIONS, contrasting the Returns of 
1841 et seq. with those of the New Parliament. Containing the 
Registration of 15i6—showing the Numbers Polled on both occa- 
sions for the successful or unsuccessful Candidates, and distinguish- 
ing their Political Principles. 


Published by John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


°; he r r 
C {LAUDE’S ESSAY on the COMPOSITION 
of 2 SERMON, and 100 SKELETONS. By the Rev. CH. 
SIMEON, M.A. A New Edition, with a copious Appendix on the 
Choice of “Re ks, designed to aid and assist Clergymen and others 
in the Formation of their Libraries. 12mo, cloth, above 450 pages, 
de. Gd. ; large paper, 43. Gd. 


Nineteen Sermons, by the Rey. Ch. Simeon, on 


the Christian's Armour, and on the ey Days of Hifmilia- 


thom, o or te Sorrows of the Son of God. Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 1 





50 volumes for 208. a 
Simeon’s Ten Sermons on the Christian’s Armour, 
cloth lettered ; and Simeon’s Redeemer’s Days of Humiliation, or 
the Sorrows of the Son of God, cloth lettered. Printed for gra- 
tuitous distribution, and sold in packages of 50 sorted. 

These excellent little volumes are now printed on fine demy } 
paper, 32mo., and neatly done up in cloth lettered, to meet the 
wishes of many Clergymen who have hitherto distributed the large 
paper edition. It is presumed the demand in this style will be very 
great, being mi ude up in convenient packages of 50 sorted, being 25 
of each volume for 2s., & price which will place them within the 
reach of all charitably disposed persons for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. Either volume will form an appropriate present after con- 
firmation. On receipt of a post-office order the parcel will be for- 
warded carriage free if within 200 miles, and not cross conveyance ; 
or may be obtained, by order, of any respectable Country Book- 
seller without extra charge 

James omnish, a, Middle- e-row, Tfolborn. 


Handsomely bound in ~~ «with N analy: -three Wood Engravings, 


LLUSTR ATIONS ‘OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald, 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 
ee three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in @ manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8yo. price 9s. cloth, 
\ J AYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE 
es a and Ry ond x ee SHORES of the 
DANUBE. By aSEVEN YEARS’ RK ENT IN GREECE. 
“The * Way: Baloo Stoteher are fn» pictures, a series of 
id and vigorous drawings of a grand subject, well chosen and 
their vigour.”— Serrold'e Newspaper. 
Yhapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


A NNULAR ECLIPSE. — The GUARDIAN, 
of Wednesday next, September 22, will contain full particu- 
y . F the eed Eclipse of the Moon, that takes place on the 
9 
Published every Wednesday (price 64), at the Office, 19, Wel- 
lington-street North. 


Just published, 8vo. price 6a cloth lettered. 
COMPLETE ‘PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the GERMAN LABGU AGE; including Exercises for 

Beginners and for the Advanced. 
By the Rev. F. NEEBE, Ph.Dr. 
Also, in s few days, 

SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL; the German 
Text, with on Interlinear ‘Translation, Grammatical and Histo- 
ri Notes, e Elements of 
German Grammar. } By LUDWIG 
BRAUNFELS, Ph.Dr. ena ARTHUR C. WHITE, Esq. 

Landon Williams & Norgate, 14, Henslette, -street, Covent- 
garden. 


graceful in t! 











rice 53. cloth lettered. 





st published, 8vo. sewed, price 28. 6d. 
Ywo LEC’ ‘URES on the LIFE and 
WRITINGS of MAIMONIDES, delivered at the Jews’ and 
General Literary and Scientific Institution, Sussex Hall, by 4 
A. BENISCH. Dedicated to Hananel de Castro, Esq., President 


of the Institution 

Published b Wertheim, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 
To be had at Franz Thimm’s, German Bookseller, 8, Marylebone- 
street, Regent’s-quadrant; and at the Library of ‘Sussex Hall, 
Leadenhalli-street. 


~ Now ready, in royal 18mo. cloth lettered, price 3s., 2nd edition, 


nd corrected, 
THELSTAN LIFE 





vised 
E, a Tra gedy ; ; 
DEATIHI, an Allegory; and one POEMS. 
Dedicated (by a to Tis Grass. Vo Duke of Beaufort. 
By EDMUND H. WHITE. 
“ A volume that cannot fail to meet With favour, as it is written 
with acknowledged talent and considerable literary ap A 
Ondon 
W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers ; 
Author, 3, Beauinont street, Norland-road, Notting- -hill. 
H E T REE 8 E. 


a 
T PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matter by 
the Author aud others. 


ntents, 


Annual poguing ¢ time, principle} Shoots and buds, choice of 
of execution, Shoots for budding upon, and 
Binding up their arrangement 
Budding knife Shoots, kesping even, 
Budding, time of year, day,time| moving thory 
aay, state of the plant, care | Shortening wild. shoots 
of buds Stocks, planting out for budding 
ding upon body upon ; the means of procuring ; 
ke of, into stock colour, age, height; sorts for 
, preparation of, for use different species of Rose; 3 
s, dormant and oer taking up, trimming roots, 
s, failing sending a distance, shortening 
Buds, securing a suppl heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
Caterpillars, s ugs, an a to] purpose. 
estro: 


and 


ournal, 
and of the 





Price 4s. 6d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 


and re- 














CHEAP EDITION OF THR NOVELS AN 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bae ” 
ESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL to 
nounce that they are ri an. 

issue of the NOVELS and TALES 0 f Big EqiQbtication ac 
LYTTON, corrected and revised throughout, amd), SULWE 
faces byt the Author, uniform with the chea) Cdition 4 Lew Pre. 
of Lt ~~ The first number, price T’ Three. hal the Works 
firs! ce Sevenpence, will be published simultane And the 

the okhe of October next. Prospectuses will re read f esvaly on 
tion with the Periodicals on the 3uth Se tem! Y for dist. 

London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


Just puveNO in 1 vol. small 8yo. price 5g, ¢! 
ot! 
APPY IGNORANCE; or, CHURCH 
9g SEATS. A oo Adventure With Notes by the 
This little book might have been writte: 
Dr. Arnold. It has many of t! c bculiaitice soe a good 
iti ry, fell ean his Tntpe-anareed h. r Christian char sage 
$a cie 
pi Lt TT reyman ) the Cl Chunk of England, we can, 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Just published, in small ee 8vo. 0, price 28 Gl, with Thirttine 
TTHE HOME of “SHAKSPERE,” Tllustrated 
and Described. By F. W. F AIRHOLT, P.8.A., Auth 
of ‘ Costume in England,’ and Member of the Archwulogical toe 


ogical A, 
cine ublication is both profitable and pleasing, 


done from 
which the best-read person about Sh - 
thing.”—Athenaum, ” jut Shaxspeare may learn some 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 
Ine cr. 8yo. ri 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved Pras 
ysUCLID’S ELEMENTS OF ANE 


4, GEOMETRY; with EXPLANATORY part 
SUPPLEMENTA RY! PROPOsI ITIONS for E -_ 
for the Use of am or for Se Self- eh xercise, Adapted 














B. 
Author of the* “History of Marititne and Eplend Di 
“at, col e Negroland of the Arabs tpi: 
tT. Cooley fe... almost to wis! contradict his o 

that * there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following inten, 
of Playfair, he has Tag eee diminished both the wy ofthe 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele 

ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the glegance of their style as for the correctness of their rey. 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal, 


Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 2s, 6¢, 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 
/ SITIONS DEMONSTRATED ; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 


deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams, 


Will be found of considerable value as an aid 
tiuain twigs ee 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 

OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ with the Enunciati 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room, - 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, September 11, contains Articles on 





Causes of success 


Dormant buds, theory of re- 


planting with explained 
Guards against wind 
jabdling 
Loosing ii gatures 
March pruning 
Mixture for healing wounds 


gy | Boa arrangement of 


ees, 
mt for transplantation 
Pushing eye, 
of dwarf shoots from 
Roses, di 
same stock 


Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts —d A ee with a 


pushin, 
Sap-bud, sSeatenent of 
Shape of trees 





London : 


spring treatment 


different sorts on the 


GRAFTING, 

Aphides, to keep down 
Free-growers, remarks on 
Graft, binding up and finishing 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in different months 
Preliminary observations 
Roses, catalogue and brief de- 

scription of a few sorts 
seen | reparation and inser- 





Scions, choice and arrangement 


0 
Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of varieties 
Comparison, ae budding 





and graftir 
5, Upper Wellington-strect, Covent-garden. 


Aeration ofland = 

Agriculture, application of 
science to 

Amateur 

Bean blig 

Birkenhead new Park 

Botanical Society of London 

Brassica tribe, blindness in, by 
Mr. G.W. Johnson, Winchester 

British Association 

Calendar, Resioastunet 

Calendar, agricultur: 

Clover dod er by Mr W. Ilott, 
Bromley, 


rdener 





Crops, rotatio “- it 

Crops, a principles of 

Culver Key: 

Darlington *Farmers’ Club—rota- 
tion of crops 

Diatomacee, conjugation in 

] Euphrasia o officinalis a parasite 

Figs, fo’ 





Midge, wheat, (with pute 
Mycelium on the potato 
Newcastle 1 nend Club—bare 

fallowin, 

Onobrychis radiata 
Parasites, by Mr. J. 8. Henslov, 

Hitcham 
Pasture land, to break up 
Paulovnia imperialis 
Pine apples at Bicton 
Potato disease (with Engraving), 

by mee M. J. Berkeley 
Potato disease, cure for, by Mr, 

Rk. Baker, Writtle, Essex 
Potato disease in Poland, by Col. 


du Plat 

Potato ssedlings of wait, a 
J. Harris, — ater 
house, near Ba’ 

Potato v. turn rip 

Potatoes, red Mycelium on 


No. 10: 


convenie 





Potatoes, land occupied by, by 

pas oe be yod London 
reserve, Frenc’ ns a8 

-| Provisions, &c. contrasted with 

what they were 76 years ago, by 

Mr. Hewitt Davis 

Radish, uses of 

Seak: 


ale, to foree 

Sowerby’s ° English Bota os 
Sowing, thin, by Mr. 4. W 

Wix, Manningtree 
Tenant rights 
Torentia asiatica 
Town Gardening 
Trans planting, season for 
Tree, foss 
Trees, when to transplant 
Turnips to dry 
eae 4 v, ——. 

urnip manure, to 


Food ques gardens at 
On the 25th, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 4s. bound in cloth, peed © 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, __|fiiiSesm 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 
By GEORGE SOANE, Esq. B.A. 


Gardening, aeoage 
Henfreya scanden 
Hereterdehive Farmers’ Club— 
breaking 

A work of popular information and t taining a full and authentic record of the National Customs, Super- 
stitions, Sports, &c., traced up to their earliest origins ; ; Details of various interesting Natural Phenomena; the Months, 
with their Feasts, Ritu ul Observances, Flora, Fauna, &c., forming a Perpetual Calendar; a History of Fr 'y, its 
real origin, its mysteries explained, and its pretensions unmasked; singular Researches into Rosicrucianism, the Cabala, 
Alchemy, &c., and many other curious matters, Biographical, Historical, and Antiquarian, now for the first time collected. 


London: E. Cuurton, 26, Holles-street. Dublin: J. 





NEW 


Johnson's Mocthty. Volume, 
notice: 


Land, aeration of, by Mr.8, a 
chinson, Manth horpe re, 








manu! 
— to bare fallow Wheat —— adulteration of, by 
Landscape gardening 


Lilies, Japan, treatment of Wheat’ midge (with Engravings) 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agriculturil 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with rears from t! pat pyr apo 
Hop, Hay and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspape"s 

densed poe fw Of ail the transactions of the week, 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFFICE for Advet- 
tisements, 5, Upper We ellington-street, Covent-garden, 





M'GuasHan. Edinburgh: J. MENzigs. 





Now ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, price only 3s. 6d., Vol. L of the 


MAN IN THE MOON. 


All the Press declare that the “ MAN IN THE MOON bzarts ‘ Poncn’ HOLLow ;” that it “FAR ExcRLs ‘ PcNncn’ IN 
THE FRESHNESS, PIQUANCY, and GENUINENESS OF ITS WiTs,” and that it is ‘‘ BRIMFULL AND BOILING OVER WITH MIRTH; 
VIGOROUS AND EXCEEPINGLY CLEVER ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

The September Number is richer in Articles and Illustrations than ever, and yct the price continues to be the imper- 
ceptible Sixrence, as before. Order at all the Libraries and Railways. 

All the Back Numbers have been Reprinted, and may be had at the 


Office, 17, Warwick-lane, 
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